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Notice, 


Our Subscribers will be presented next week with a 
“ Pensee Pugitive,”’ entitled LE DEPART, composed 
expressly for the Musical World by Henri Herz. As this 
piece will be published separately, Non-Subscribers may 
obtain It by applying at the Office. 





@ Third Better from the Cvitor. 
To Desmond Ryan, Esq. 


Martiow, October 20th. 


My Dear R#An,—I am now settled down in my favorite 
spot, where I shall remain until any event of importance may 
call me up to London. After all, you may travel far and wide 
and see nothing so quiet, so secluded, and so charming as 
Marlow. In no other position of its winding course does the 
Thames look so beautiful. ‘ Father Thames” no longer— 
** Young Thames” is a soubriquet that sorts better here with its 
gamesome mood, and the long shadows of the trees which 
Bisham Wood throws deep into its bosom, may pass for the 
flowing hair which appertains to revolutionary youth. And 
then there are all the remifitgeences of Shelley: the ancient 
bridge over the river which he used to cross—the house where 
he used to live (now divided into four)—the old folks he used 
to know, who remember him as a benevolent spirit—the forest, 
in the dark recesses of which he would wander from morn to 
night, big with immortal thoughts—the hills he was wont 
to climb, with his friend Peacock, who understood very little 
about him*—in short a thousand things, which, to those who 
regard Shelley as one of the noblest of poets and best of 
men, possess an interest as profound as it is varied and unde- 
finable. Here he wrote the whole of “ Laon and Cythna,” in 
his boat, under the beech trees of Bisham, or strolling about 
the beautiful country in the neighbourhood. Here he began 
his “ Rosalind and Helen,” which he subsequently completed in 
Italy, at the Baths of Lucca. ‘ Marianne’s Dream,” “ Prince 
Athanase,” and many of his most exquisite minor poems, were 
also written here. He passed the year 1817 at Marlow, and 
only quitted it when he left England for ever—England, that 
ungrateful country which knew him not. But to leave 
Shelley, and speak of music—albeit no poet ever apos- 
trophised music so divinely as Shelley, except the universal 
Shakspere—I am glad to find that your favorite, Anna 
Bishop, continues to attract the public to “Old Drury.” 
What a resuscitation for Zhe Maid of Artois, and what a 
piece of luck for the publishers of the opera, who will thus 
reap a double harvest from the music! I was not at all 
disappointed with Madame Bishop. All you have said of 


* The ridiculous caricature of him in “ Nightmare Abbey,’’ under the name of 
Scythrop, to wit. 


her is no more than true, and the praises of Italy have, for 
once in a way, been worthily bestowed. Say on, for you 
cannot be too eloquent on such a theme. I was pleased, the 
last time I heard the Maid of Artois, to find the public 
appreciating and applauding many of these refinements of 
vocalism, which like small touches of felicitous colour, in 
the pictures of a great master, too often escape the observation 
of the crowd. Still I wish those delicate exemplifications of 
perfect art were more generally appreciable. No singer 
exhibits them with more taste than Madame Anna Bishop, 
who is an artist to her fingers’ ends, and makes you overlook 
the wonders of her mechanism, by the grace with which her 
genius invests them, as with a mantle. A friend of yours and 
mine, an artist, and a devoted admirer of the Italian school 
of singing, writing to me on the subject of Made. Bishop’s per- 
formance in the Maid of Artois, has enclosed me the following 
impromptu, which he authorises me to print, if I please. It 
is somewhat vague and shadowy—but, yet, there is enough 
in it to show that it is a sincere inspiration of feeling. So, if 
you choose to give it to the readers of ‘The Musical 
World,” you may—if not, throw it into the condemned basket ; 
you are the best judge of these matters, being vourself a 
poet.T 
Acrostic. 
(Impromptu, on seeing Madame Anna Bishop in the “ Maid of Artois.) 
Awake, fair Jady, from thy silent sleep, 
Wor let thy honied tongue be mute : 


Wo strain of silver harp or flute, 
At even time, when birds their vigil keep, 


Breathes such sweet music as thy accents low! 

In waves of sound my senses floating seem, 

Soul, heart, and conscience glide along the stream ! 
Hold—lest with envy of our pleasure, 

Or sympathy with music’s measure 

Pale Pain reproach us with his songof woe. 


Shelley was the poet to have addressed Anna Bishop in 
glowing verse. Thus would he have sung :-— 
‘* My spirit, like a charmed bark, doth swim, 
Upon the liquid waves of thy sweet singing. 
Far away into the regions dim 
Of rapture—as a boat, with swift sails winging 
Its way adown some many-winding river!” 
Though himself no musician, Shelley spoke of music li 
one who felt how infinite is its. meaning. When he says, 
for example :— 


* No, Music, thou art not the god of Love, 
Unless Love feeds upon its own sweet self, 
Till it becomes all music murmurs of.” 


ke 


+ The hint of our Editor is enough ; but let us avow that we see nothing what- 
ever in the impromptu: the aim is vague and the expression mystic. The only 
merit of the poem lies in the capital letters at the commencement of each line. 

D. R. 
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Or again, when, with deeper and deeper feeling he addresses 
miusi¢ as— 
“ The silver key of the fountain of tears, 
Where the spirit drinks till the brain is wild ; 
Softest grave of a thousand fears, 
Where their mother, Care, like a drowsy child, 
Is laid asleep in flowers.” 

Suth a poet as Shelley would have aposttophised such a singer 
as Anna Bishop, in verse of becoming dignity and sweefiiéss. 
But, alas! he is gone from us, like a frail exhalation, and we 
have only the consolation of tears for his great and good 
memory. But, to leave lamenting what is past and irrevoca- 
ble, let me turn to the consideration of what is present and 
to come. I have strong hopes that the millennium of music 
will have England for its site. You will laugh | know—but 
faith laughs at laughter, and it is permissible, at Marlow, to 
dream dreams. 

_ Music is now the predominant passion ; its enjoyment occu- 
pies three-fourths of the metropolitan leisure. One of our great 
national theatres entirely devotes its resources to opera; the 
other, closed for ten months of the year, is opened during 
two, for promenade concerts. A grand festival of sacred 
music is held twenty times annually at Exeter Hall, and is 
scarcely ever attended by fewer than two thousand persons. 
The number of choral and instrumental institutions is incred- 
ible. The “Sacred Harmonic Society,” the “ Philharmonic,” 
the ‘Ancient Concezts,” ‘ Choral Harmonists,” ‘‘ Society 
of British Musicians,” &c., &c., are but the parents of innu- 
merable imitators. In no city of the world but London is 
4 society of amateurs to be found, aiming at so high a purpose 
and attaining it to such perfection as the “ Beethoven Quartet 
Society.” The ‘Musical Union,” and other minor institutions, 
prove that the taste for music is shared with the mass of the 
public by the aristocracy, and Lord Saltoun does not disdain to 
say, “ Hail fellow!” to Mr. Ella, over a quartet. In this fashion 
is music a leveller, which stamps its intellectual origin. But 
this is not all. Clouds gather on the musical horizon in the 
shape of rumours,—they disperse, and under them appear a 
new Italian Opera, and a new Philharmonic—events which 
hitherto the world has regarded as impracticable and unneces- 
sary. But we live to learn, and thereby learn tolive. And 
still we are an unmusical people, the proof of which lies in the 
coarse food with which we are content to be nourished—-our 
singers, our orchestras, and our operas. So we have music, no 
matter what it is, no matter how executed—Mr. Smith or 
Camillo Sivori, Miss Jones or Anna Bishop, Mr. Brown or 
George Macfarren, anything you please from twaddle to 
perfection, provided we have music and enough of it. 
Until this indifference to quality be extirpated by the march 
of taste, we must ever remain an unmusical people. Our 
quantity and number is our shame. The number 9, which 
Vaninus proclaims the divine essence, will be voted to us 
numerically but not mathematically, absolutely but not infi- 
nitely, carnally but not spiritually, really but not essentially. 
Our millennium must arrive when the gradual, slow, unseen, 
but sure influence of the “ Beethoven Quartet Society,” shall 
have given birth to the offspring with which it teems. That 
teaches us to comprehend the depths of music through the 
medium of perfect execution. It is a labor, but a labor of 
love, and must ultimately prevail. Our grand defect is in the 
imperfection of our executive congregations, which when the 
popular ear has been tutored by experience of better things, 
and the popular taste purged of its grossness by the example 
of symmetrical proportions, must be of necessity changed. 
But this we shall owe to amateurs—the more shame to us 
who are not laymen. The curse of mammon is too strong 





upon us fo permit of our wasting one thought on the divi- 
nity of art, and we would allow art to wither and die, 


while we ate buttering our bread and sweetening our coffee. 
Why not rather eat dry bread, drink unsweetened coffee; and 
care fot the elevation of art? It is too true that we afe an 
unmusical nation. Moreover, we are in sad want of a musical 
It is only lately that the great — have 
bestowed any attention whatever on the subject. We recotlect 
reading an article in The Times, a column and a half in length, 
treating of a new opera by Auber, in which five-sixths of the 
matter was devoted to the scenery and the plot, and the re- 
mainder, with the exception of two lines, to the merits of the 
performers. The two lines excepted involved an apology on 
the part of the writer, for that having bestowed so much space 
on the scenery, plot, and performers, he had no time to speak 
of the music—and this was a notice, and an admirably written 
notice, as might be expected from The Times, of a new grand 
opera by the greatest of all the French composers! TT empora 
mutaniur et nos mutamur &c, I intended to have treated you 
with a few more remarks about the rival Italian Operas, having 
some important materials in my possession—but I have writ- 
ten enough for the present, and shall defer them till next week. 
Till then, adieu. J. W.D. 








An Enbocation 
TO 


€arlotta Grisi. 


Carotra ! Carlotta! of ballets la reine 
Dear bright-eyed Carlotta! oh! come back again; 
Fair Peri! pronounced if the bracelet could speak, 
De toutes les belies danseuses la plus poetique ! 
We know not the meaning exact of “ Ideal,” 
We're happy, we own, in our notions of “ Real.” 
No doubt that these classes, whatever they be, 
Are all very proper; but we prefer thee, 

Carlotta ! 


Carlotta! Carlotta! the truth we must tell, 

We like Flora Fabbri—that is—very well ; 

She’s clever, perceptive, and talks with her eyes, 

Which beam on the stalls when the plaudits arise, 

Her Ersilie brings down the house in a roar ; 

Mazourka as well—but you play’d it before. 

She's light, and her action is graceful and free, 

But yet, we must own, she is nothirg to thee, 
Carlotta! 


Carlotta! Carlotta! we think of the days 

When bright Esmeralda set up such a blaze 

In our pulses and hearts; and thy lov’d tambourine 

Gave the note of approach, as you flash’d on the scene, 

That pose above all—you and Phoebus together— 

When you blew from his cap the light morsel of feather. 

Oh! e’en had we known of the priest at the portal, 

To spurn thy allurements was not for a mortal, 
Carlotta! 


I’ve not yet quite done with that ballet—by all 

That tore out our heart as we gazed from our stall; 

By all those sweet smiles—sunny facial rays— 

By the nods that you gave in the sly truandaise— 

By that soul-charming music of Pugni—confess’d 

Of all ballet music, the lightest and best— 

Carlotta! Carlotta! we beg—we implore— 

Come back, dear, and play Esmeralda once more, 
Carlotta! 


For Bunn will get desperate, love, if you stay; 
He’ll act Dumas’ Hamlet, or buy a new play— 
He’ll get cross, and scold Anna Bishop herself, 
And Lavenu’s opera lay on the shelf; 
Or if you with Lumley have signed, as we hear, 
And don’t mean to gladden our eyes, till next year, 
Learn some clever part—very nice—for the nonce, 
And drive all thy lovers to madness at once. 
Carlotta! © 


ALBERT SMITH. 
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HAr. Labenw’s Opera. 


To-pay the book of Mr. Lavenu’s new opera is to be read 
in the green-room, by the author, Mr. Alfred Bunn. The part 
for Madame Bishop is said to be one of great interest and im- 
portance, the dialogue wholly in recitative. We hear a most 
favourable account of Mr. Lavenu’s music, and it is no small 
advantage for the young composer to have his work supported 
by the talent of so celebrated and accomplished a vocalist. We 
wish every success to the opera, as much for the sake of our 
native composers, as for that of the establishment. 





Dr. Alfred Day's Treatise on Warmonp. 
(From the Morning Herald.) 


Turis work is important, because it treats of the subject of 
harmony in an entirely different light to any in which it has 
been viewed by preceding theorists, and because, by the com- 
plete and consistent manner in which the system is developed, 
it appears to be far beyond an accidental speculation. It is, 
in short, a comprehensive code, which reconciles all the dis- 
¢repancies of the great masters, and opens the resources of 
harmony to an extent hitherto unconceived. It begins by 
proposing a new method of thorough bass and of figuring 
chords, which, as it is much more simple than that at present 
in use, is likely to greatly facilitate the inquiries of the 
musical student. The author then enters upon the laws of 
music in the diatonie style. In these may be traced all the 
maxims of the established writers in strict counterpoint, 
which are exemplified in the music of the early church and 
madrigal composers, and these, as they are less crowded with 
technicatities, with reiterations, and with contradictions, and, 
above all, as they are developed with a much more systematic 
arrangement than is found in any other work, ancient or 
modern, so do they display the author’s close reasoning power 
in deducting from them a complete and satisfactory system. 
His argument respecting the perfect fourth seems to clearly 
reconcile the disputed point as to whether the interval is to be 
considered consonant or dissonant. The second part of the 
book introduces the laws of music in the chromatic or free 
style. In this school are written almost all the compositions 
of modern masters ; wholly differing in their feeling, their 
character, and their ideas, both in conception and working 
out. The compositions which we daily hear and admire are 
supposed to be produced according to the same rules which 
govern the formal and passionless music of the ancient 
writers ; whereas we find by constant experience that, how- 
ever beautiful in their proper place, are these curious speci- 
mens of antiquity, the laws under which they have been 
written are wholly incompatible with the much more natural 
expression of the free school. It has been hitherto for men 
of genius to break these rules, and for students to follow in 
their steps without any method, limit, or reasoning. The 
ptesent theory sets all side rules aside, and proposes an 
entirely new system, which, as we have before said, accounts 
for all that has been done with good effect, and shows how 
much more can be done without producing a bad one. The 
author asserts that the chromatic scale, as the diatonic, is 
produced from natural harmonics: he gives as the roots of 
these harmonics the dominant, the supertonic, and the tonic 
of each key, and he shows in how many varieties these har- 
monics can be combined, and how such various combinations 
are resolvable into and out of one another. It is not our 
intention to enter into an analysis of the whole of this 





ingenious theory. We must content ourselves with stating 
that we find it throughout consistent, and in comparison with 
the arguments of Vogler, Gottfried Weber, Schneider, 
Schnyder Von Wartensee, Reichardt, &c., most satisfactory. 
We cannot, therefore, too earnestly recommend Mr. Day’s 
treatise to the perusal of all who are interested in the science, 
believing that it merits a high place in the philosophical 
literature of the age. 





EE he Borringenble Bon, 


FROM THE FRENCH OF CH. PAUL DE KOCK, 
(Continued from our last.) 
CHAPTER XII.—THE RESTAURATEUR. 


I witt not recount all the demands in marriage which followed 
those of Mesdemoiselles Grandvillain, Duhauconrt, Belleville, and 
Lapoucette ; it is enough to sav that they were attended with no 
happier results : and yet Girardiére had grown more reasonable, 
having made proposals to ladies of thirty-six, widows, and even 
dowagers ; notwithstanding which a secret fatality seemed to 
pursue him, and he still remained a bachelor. However, time 
rolled away; he had accomplished his forty-ninth year, and was 
entering upon his fiftieth. 

Besides which, the chagrin he experienced from such constant 
refusals, contributed to make him look still older. He lost his 
colour, his appetite, and his last remaining locks. He was inces- 
santly morose; he could not behold a pretty woman, withont a 
grimace, and exclaiming inwardly, “ Another who will never be 
for me!” 

And as he sighed deeply, seated by the side of his aged mother, 
she would say to him : 

“ Listen to me, little one, do not be in a hurry about marrying} 
you have plenty of time—with your appearance, your advantages, 
you will find as many matches as you can desire. Remember 
the precept, ‘ Hasten slowly!” 

The eonversation of his good old mother, began at last to tire 
Theophilus ; and one day when Mamma Girardiére . was. more 
than usua'ly eloquent on the physical advantages of her son, the 
latter took his hat, and instead of dining at home, went out to an 
eating-house for that purpose. We were precisely at this june- 
ture, at the commencement of our history. 

Now that you are sufficiently acquainted with the affairs of M. 
Girardiére, have the goodness to return with him to the restaura- 
teur. 

Girardiére seated himself at a table, where a gentleman of a 
certain age had already taken his place. But in a public dining- 
rocm, where there are many visitors, you must be content with 
half, or sometimes with a fourth part of the tab’e. 

Girardiére’s neighbeur, was a gentleman of such corpulence, 
that he occupied one side of the table entirely. He resigned him- 
self unreservedly to the pleasure he experienced in eating ; and 
opened an enormous mouth at each successive application of the 
end of his fork: he wes the picture of gluttony personified ; he 
gave himself no inquietude about what was passing around him ; 
he was dining ; and it was easy to see, that for him, dinner was 
the most important event of the whole day. 

Girardigre took the bill of fare, and glanced indifferently over 
its contents. He had no appetite, and yet desired to procure 
himself some gratification by dining well. 

The waiter attended his commands : 

“‘ What would you like, sir ” 

“Hem, hem! | hardly know; I will consider.” 

“ Waiter—my cutlet!” said the fat gentleman, without taking 
his eyes from his plate, which contained the remains of a young 
partridge. 

“ Directly, sir.” 

A family entered and took possession of a table by the side 
of Girarditre. It consisted of a worthy citizen from the rue St. 
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Denis, and his wife, who wore a bonnet adorned with flowers, 
which would not have been good enough for the sign of a public 
house ; a little girl of ten, dressed exactly like her mother, which 
gave her the appearance of being hunchbacked ; and a little boy of 
eight, who already sported a round hat with broad edges, 

There was some difficulty in placing all these. In the first 
place, the head of the family took off his great coat, which he 
wore over his dress; but having so done, he looked about in vain 
for a place in which he could deposit it. All the pegs were gar- 
nished with hats ; none of the chairs were empty, and consequently 
the gentleman decided on putting on his coat again. 

After this, the lady feeling desirous of taking off her bonnet, 
untied it; but seeking without success, for a place where it was 
likely to remain undisturbed, she finished by following her hus- 
ban:’s example, and rerssumed it. 

The little girl was the first placed ; but her seat was too low, 
the head of the family called the waiter. 

“ A cushion—a stool—something for my daughter to sit on ?” 

The waiter departed, and returned in a few minutes with a large 

arcel, which he placed upon the chair for the little girl. ‘Thiuk- 
ing himself quit for this, he asked whether they would like some 
oysters. 

“We must first have something to put ander my son. You 
see, the table comes up to his nose—it is impossible for him to put 
a fork to his mouth.” 

“Oh! yes, papa,” said the little boy, “ I can eat all the same— 
I am big enough !” 

“T tell you, Fanfan, that the table is too high for you. Don’t 
argue with me, sir, or you shall have no omelette soufflée.” 

The waiter after looking abont for some time, returned with one 
of those round leather cushions, which clerks often make use of in 
government offices. 

“T could only find this, sir.” 

“Tt will do very well—it is just what we want.” 

The round cushion was placed on the little boy’s chair, but he 
would not sit upon it, and cried out : 

“T say, what do they bring me such a thing as this for? it’s full 
of holes! I won't have it—such a nasty thing.” 

“ Hold your tongue, Fanfan! Once more | tell you to behave 

ourself !—or—no omelette soufflée !” 

This threat always produced the desired effect; the little urchin 
seated himself on the cushion, but made faces and fidgetted about 
on his chair. 

“Shall I bring you some oysters ?” repeated the waiter. 

“I must have something to warm my feet,” said the lady, “I 
am very cold in the feet!—and you, my darlings, will you have 
something—a little stool to put under your feet ?” 

“I’m hungry, mamma, I’m hungry !” 

“ Hush! behave yourselves! My love, will you pass me the 
bill of fare ¢” 

2. “Yes, dear!” 

The gentleman studied the bill of fare for a long time, as though 
he had been reading the Montteur. 

The waiter again returned with a foot-stove, which was placed 
under the table for the lady’s accommodation. 

“ What shall I bring you?’ said he, varying his question. 

“Look, my love, what would you like?” said the gentleman, 
handing the bill of fare to his wife. 

The lady commenced scrutinizing the carte, and as she remained 
as long over it as her husband, the waiter went away, to attend on 
some one else. 

“* My cutlet! and mind it is not too much done!” said Girar- 
diére’s neighbour. As to our hero, he said to the waiter : 

* Bring me something good—whatever you like, I will leave it 
to yourself.” 

“ Waiter, waiter!” cried the family gentleman. 

The waiter hastened, and thinking he was going to receive 
orders for the dinner, advanced his head and listened attentively. 

“ There is no salt-cellar here, waiter! what are you thinking of 
—are we to dine without a salt-cellar 2” 

The waiter took one from an adjacent table, and brought it to 
the respectable family. 

“ Have you fixed on what you shall take ?” said he. 
“ Have you decided, darling, on what you would like ?” said the 





pemees addressing himself to his wife, who appeared to be 
earning the bill of fare by rote. 

“I am considering—I really, I hardly know—stop—pray, my 
love, order whatever is to your taste!” 

“ No, dearest, choose yourself; as for me, I like everything |” 

“Some omelette soufjiée, papa!" cried the little boy, moving 
about on his cushion. 

“Yes, Fanfan, yes ; we will have some if you behave yourself, 
but we cannot begin dinner with that. Well, my love, what 
would you like %” 

The lady returned the bill to her husband. 

“Atl really,” said she, “there are so many things here, that 
it confuses me! I forget everything !” 

“We must, however, settle what soup we shall have,” she 
resumed. 

‘ Are you determined on having soup ?—we have it every day 
at home, and you make it deliciously !” 

“ Faith, no! 1 care nothing about it !—waiter, waiter !” 

The waiter returned quite out of breath. 

“ Waiter, we shall not take any soup.” 

“« Will you have some oysters, then ¢” 

The gentleman regarded his wife, the lady looked at her daugh- 
ter, the little girl locked at her brother, and the latter looked at 
his round cushion, to which he could by no means get reconciled. 

The head of the family resumed his question—his wile trod 
upon his toe underneath the table, and making signs with her 
head, replied : 

“ As for me I care nothing about oysters. Do you mind about 
them, love ?” 

“ Not at all, I assure you” 

“Oysters are too dear!” resumed the lady, in a low voice, 
“besides we shall be obliged to have a Jemon ; and we shall gain 
nothing by that—it will only increase our appetite,” 

“ Waiter ; here waiter!” 

“ Yes, sir 2” 

“ We shall not want any oysters,” 

The waiter began to lose his temper; he walked away, gently 
shrugging his shoulders, the gentleman and lady recommenced 
studying the bill of fare. The children, who began to think they 
were only brought there to look at salt-cellars and decanters, 
amused themselves, to pass the time, by overturning the pepper- 
box on the table. 

“ Girardiére’s neighbour had dispatched his cutlet, and our hero 
himself was afraid to turn his eyes towards him, lest he should 
behold his enormous mouth, which opened as wide as a chimney 
a la Prussienne, and threatened to engulph everything. 

A young man who had just settled his bill, rose to depart, but 
— as he passed before Girardiére, and held out his hand to 

im. 

“Ah!” said he, “good morning, my dear friend! How is it 
you are dining alone ?—why did you not come and place yourself 
by me? I should have been delighted.” 

“I have only this moment arrived.” 

“ Well, have you been to visit the lady we were talking of? 
—is she to your liking, eh,—what say you ? 

“* Ah, indeed, apropos, you are a pretty fellow! you point me 
out a café, and tell me that the landlady is a widow and in want 
of a husband; you engage me to go and see her—I go, saying to 
myself, ‘the sight can cost me nothing’. It, however, cost me a 
glass of cappillaire and milk. But never mind that! I saw a 
very pretty woman, graceful and still young, and began to chat 
with her at the bar, while paying for my capillaire ; she repli-d 
in a manner bcth gracious and spiritual! I was enchanted! The 
six following days 1 returned to the café, and put myselt toa great 
expense; at Jast, on the seventh, 1 resolved on making! some 
advances, some proposals to the pretty hostess, but at the first 
word she checked me and demanded : 

“* To whom do you imagine you are speaking, sir?” 

“To acharming widow, whom I should not have the remotest 
objection to offer my hand and heart.” 

“ ‘Sir, you are very polite ; but you are in error, Lam married, 
and have three children,’ ” 

‘Indeed, madame! I was informed that the mistress. of this 
establishment was a widow.” 
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“© You have not been deceived, sir; but 1 am not the mistress 
of this establishment ; she has been compelled to take a short 
journey about some money matters, and has induced me to oblige 
her by attending at the bar during her absence, which will last for 
two days.’ Upon this I looked rather foolish ; however, I made 
an apology and took my leave, with the resolution of returning 
to the café on the following day. I did not fail to go, and found 
that the landlady had returned! Ah, good heavens, what a differ- 
ence!—I beheld at the bar a horrible looking woman, at least 
fifty, with a wen. I ran off without taking anything.” 

“Ha, ha! poor Girardigre! What would you have? It was 
not my fault ; I saw a pretty woman at the bar, and was told that 
the mistress of the establishment was in search of a husband ; 
T could not doubt that it was her! Never mind, I will look out 
for something else, and will let you know about it, You may 
always rely upon me.” 

“ Thank you—infinitely obliged! I'prefer looking out for myself, 
and will save you the trouble.” 

The young man went away laughing, and Girardiére resumed 
his dinncr, muttering to himself : 

“I’ve had quite enough of his services—he looks out a wife for 
me, for the sake of my dinners; he sends me to people who 
know nothing of what | am going to speak about, and gives me 
false addresses into the bargain! No; for the tuture I will manage 
iny own uffairs; and if heaven has decided that I shall remain 
in celibacy, why, then 1 must make up my mind to it! Ah! 
cursed spaniel! but for you I should now possess the littie 
Grandvillain. Ever since that day 1 have hated the sight of a 
dog! 1 have imbibed a detestation for the species !” 

“Waiter, here waiter! I have been calling you this hour, you 
don’t mind your business !” 

This proceeded from the family gentleman, who turned about 
right and left as he eried out ; but the waiter who heard him very 
plainly, allowed him to baw] away without answering. 

“ Waiter, are you going to se:ve us at last ¢” 

But, sir, you have ordered nothing--this is the twentieth time 
Thave asked you what you would like, and you have not yet 
made up your mind, 1 have other people to wait upon !” 

“] should think we were quite at liberty to consider about it— 
waiter, bring us—a beuf au natural,” 

“ A beuf only—for all four ?” 

“Ah! true—as I have brought my son who eats heartily, bring 
two beufs—waiter, two beufs.” 

“ Very well, sir.” 

“But 1 don’t like beef, papa,” cried the little boy, fidgetting 
about on his cushion. 

“ Hold your tongue, Fanfan—this little fellow is becoming an 
extraordinary glutton !” 

‘* What wine do you take, white or red ?” 

“ What wine? ah, true—there are different sorts of wines here 
—my duck, what wine shall we have ¢” 

My darling, it is all the same to me; you know I drink very 
little, and never without water—oh! not a drop without water.” 

* Tyue ; but nevertheless, once ina way at an hotel, it is as 
well to—let us see the carte of the wines.” 

The waiter went away, foreseeing that they would take as long 
to decide about the wine as about the dinner. 

The gentleman who displayed such an enormous mouth, after 
having dispatched some cheese and dried prunes which had been 
brought to him. payed his reckoning and took his departure. 

Girardiére thus found himself sole possessor of the table ; and 
of this he was by no means sorry; he spread himself out at his 
ease, atid moved his plate, his decanter and his bottle, a little 
further away from him. 

The chief of the family turned round and looked for the waiter, 
erying out, “ Some vin ordinatre—but the best.” 

“ Here is your beuf, sir.” 

“Oh! very well.” 

 Winat will you have to follow ?” 

“ We shall see—have you the carte, my darling ?” 

You have it on your knees, my love.” 

“ Ah! truc—so | have ; we will think about it.” 

« |) Givardiére had just moved his plate and bread to a convenient 
distance, and was on the point of dining more at his ease, having 


even ventured to put one of his elbows on the table, when two 
ladies entered the salon, H 

One of them was old, her dress humble but decent, her appear- 
ance that of an honest pensioner residing in the provinces, and 
only come to Paris for the purpose of receiving her six months’ 
dividends. 

The other person was young ; her face fresh and pretty enough, 
proclaimed her hardly nineteen ; her toilet was as humble as that 
of the old lady ; her depormment was embarrassed ; if she resided 
in Paris, it must have been ia the heart of one of the faubourgs. 

The two ladies blushed on entering the room, like persons not 
accustomed to dine in public. They were undecided as to whether 
they should advance or retire, and were frightened at the scrutiny 
of so many people ; but the waiter hastened to conduct them to 
the table at which Girardiére was dining, and made them sit down 
in the place which the fat gentleman had occupied. 

“You will be very well here, ladies,” said he, “very well. 
7 his gentleman will have the kinduess to move back his plate a 

ittle.” 

This invitation was addressed to Girardiére, who was much 
annoyed at not being able to organize himself according to his own 
wishes, but who, nevertheless, drew his plate and his bottle nearer 
to him, feeling that he had no right to play the despot in the salon 
of a restaurateur. 

The two ladies made an inclination of the head to their vis-a-vis, 
to thank him for his politeness, and then ordered their dinner of 
the waiter. 

Girardiére examined his neighbours: their deportment, lan- 
guage, and appearance, all bespoke them to be respectable women, 
and notwithstanding that at Paris it is thought easy to be deceived, 
and thereby to commit serious mistakes, yet, though a gay woman 
may impose on you by her toilet, she invariably betrays herself 
when she begins to speak. 

The young person was good looking ; her freshness, her modest 
air, gave her additional charms. The more Girardiére examined 
her, the further he drew back his plate and his bread ; so much g0, 
that at last the old lady addressed him : 

‘Sir, you are too polite—do not inconvenience yourself ,so 
much for us—we shall have plenty of room! pray, sir, do. not 
inconvenience yourself!” 

** Not at all, ladies—it is on the contrary a pleasure—I am but 
too happy—advance your spoon a little—you have no bread— 
waiter, some bread for these ladies.” 

“ Really, sir, my niece and I are extremely happy to find our- 
selves in the society of so polite a gentleman—we are not accus- 
tomed to dine in public—and to-day we are giving ourselves a 
little treat. I was afraid at first that it would not be proper for 
two women to go alone into a public dining room ; but I was 
assured that at Paris itis not cf the least consequence, and we 
have therefore ventured.” 

“You were told the truth, madame; at Paris you may do just 
as you please ; there are so many people in Paris, that noneever 
oveupy themselves with the affairs of others, You have not 
habitually lived in the metropolis I should imagine, madame ?” ~ 

“ No, sir, L have come to settle here for the sake of my niece, 
who is going to be established in Paris. ‘lo-day, we formed the 
project of going to the play in this neighbourhood, which will be 
my first visit to a theatre in Paris; for fear of not arriving soon 
enough, we thought it better to dine near the theatre, as 1 uncer- 
stand it is very difficult to get a good place ; the papers inform us 
that the theatre here is always crowded.” 

“ Madame, if you were more accustomed to Paris, you would 
find that no trust is to be placed in the newspapers ; in polities as 
in literature, they extol their party, or their coterie! By force of 
lying they have done Ae he: great injury. As for me, I will 
be answerable that you shall have plenty of time for dinner, and 
that you shall easily find places at the theatre in this neighbour- 
hood, notwithstanding the assertion of the papers that the house 
is crowded every night.” 

The lady inclined her head, and as the waiter brought what she 
had ordered, she commenced dining with her niece, aud her 
conversation with Girardiére was momentarily interrupted. But 
the latier, who had already concluded his repast, resolved on 
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Denis, and his wife, who wore a bonnet adorned with flowers, 
which would not have been good enough for the sign of a public 
house ; a little girl of ten, dressed exactly like her mother, which 
gave her the appearance of being hunchbacked ; and a little boy of 
eight, who already sported a round hat with broad edges, 

There was some difficulty in placing all these. In the first 
place, the head of the family took off his great coat, which he 
wore over his dress; but having so done, he looked about in vain 
for a place in which he could deposit it. All the pegs were gar- 
hited: with hats ; none of the chairs were empty, and consequently 
the gentleman decided on putting on his coat again. 

After this, the lady feeling desirous of taking off her bonnet, 
untied it; but seeking without success, for a place where it was 
likely to remain undisturbed, she finished by following her hus- 
ban:’s example, and rerssumed it. 

The little girl was the first placed ; but her seat was too low, 
the head of the family called the waiter. 

“ A cushion—a stool—something for my daughter to sit on ?” 

The waiter departed, and returned in a few minutes with a large 

arcel, which he placed upon the chair for the little girl. ‘Thiuk- 
ing himself quit for this, he asked whether they would like some 
oysters. 

“We must first have something to put under my son. You 
see, the table comes up to his nose—it is impossible for him to put 
a fork to his meuth.” 

“Oh! yes, papa,” said the little boy, “I can eat all the same— 
I am big enough !” 

“TI tell you, Fanfan, that the table is too high for you. 
argue with me, sir, or you shall have no omelette soufflée.” 

The waiter after looking abont for some time, returned with one 
of those round leather cushions, which clerks often make use of in 
government offices. 

“I could only find this, sir.” 

“Tt will do very well—it is just what we want.” 

The round cushion was placed on the little boy’s chair, but he 
would not sit upon it, and cried out : 

“Tsay, what do they bring me such a thing as this for? it’s full 
of holes! I won't have it—such a nasty thing.” 

“ Hold your tongue, Fanfan! Once more | tell you to behave 
yourself !—or—no omelette soufflée !” 

This threat always produced the desired effect; the little urchin 
seated himself on the cushion, but made faces and fidgetted about 
on his chair. 

“Shall I bring you some oysters ?” repeated the waiter. 

“I must have something to warm my feet,” said the lady, “1 
am very cold in the feet!—and you, my darlings, will you have 
something—a little stool to put under your feet ?” 

‘©]’m hungry, mamma, I’m hungry !” 

“ Hush! behave yourselves!’ My love, will you pass me the 
bill of fare” 

a “Yes, dear!” 

The gentleman studied the bill of fare for a long time, as though 
he had been reading the Montteur. 

The waiter again returned with a foot-stove, which was placed 
under the table for the lady’s accommodation. 

“ What shall I bring you ?’ said he, varying his question. 

“ Look, my love, what would you like?” suid the gentleman, 
handing the bi!l of fare to his wife. 

The lady commenced scrutinizing the carte, and as she remained 
as Jong over it as her husband, the waiter went away, to attend on 
some one else. 

‘My cutlet! and mind it is not too much done!” said Girar- 
diére’s neighbour. As to our hero, he said to the waiter : 

‘ Bring me something good—whatever you like, I will leave it 
to yourself.” 

“ Waiter, waiter!” cried the family gentleman. 

The waiter hastened, and thinking he was going to receive 
orders for the dinner, advanced his head and listened attentively. 

“ There is no salt-cellar here, waiter! what are you thinking of 
—are we to dine without a salt-cellar ” 

The waiter took one from an adjacent table, and brought it to 
the respectable family. 

“ Have you fixed on what you shall take” said he. 

“ Have you decided, darling, on what you would like ” said the 
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panes addressing himself to his wife, who appeared to be 
earning the bill of fare by rote. 

“TI am considering—I really, I hardly know—stop—pray, my 
love, order whatever is to your taste !” 

“ No, dearest, choose yourself; as for me, I like everything |” 

“Some omelette soufflée, papa!" cried the little boy, moving 
about on his cushion. 

“ Yes, Fanfan, yes ; we will have some if you behave yourself, 
but we cannot begin dinner with that. Well, my love, what 
would you like %” 

The lady returned the bill to her husband. 

“Ali! really,” said she, “there are so many things here, that 
it confuses me! I forget everything!” 

“We must, however, settle what soup we shall have,” she 
resumed. 

‘ Are you determined on having soup ?—we have it every day 
at home, and you make it deliciously !” 

“Faith, no! 1 care nothing about it !—waiter, waiter !” 

The waiter returned quite out of breath. 

“ Waiter, we shall not take any soup.” 

‘« Will you have some oysters, then ¢” 

The gentleman regarded his wife, the lady looked at her daugh- 
ter, the little girl locked at her brother, and the latter looked at 
his round cushion, to which he could by no means get reconciled, 

The head of the family resumed his question—his wife trod 
upon his toe underneath the table, and making sigus with her 
head, replied : 

“ As for me I care nothing about oysters. 
them, love ?” 

“ Not at all, I assure you” 

“Oysters are too dear!” resumed the lady, in a low voiee, 
“besides we shall be obliged to have a lemon ; and we shall gain 
nothing by that—it will only increase our appetite,” 

“ Waiter ; here waiter!” 

‘“ Yes, sir 2” 

“ We shall not want any oysters,” 

The waiter began to lose his temper; he walked away, gently 
shrugging his shoulders, the gentleman and lady recommenced 
studying the bill of fare. The children, who began to think they 
were only brought there to look at salt-cellars and decanters, 
amused themselves, to pass the time, by overturning the pepper- 
box on the table. 

“ Girardiére’s neighbour had dispatched his cutlet, and our hero 
himself was afraid to turn his eyes towards him, lest he should 
behold his enormous mouth, which opened as wide as a chimney 
a la Prussienne, and threatened to engulph everything. 

A young man who had just settled his bill, rose to depart, but 
—_ as he passed before Girardiére, and held out his hand to 

im. 
“Ah ” said he, “good morning, my dear friend! How is it 
you are dining alone ?—why did you not come and place yourself 
by me? I should have been delighted.” 

“IT have only this moment arrived.” 

“ Well, have you been to visit the lady we were talking of? 
—is she to your liking, eh,—what say you ?’ 

‘* Ah, indeed, apropos, you are a pretty fellow! you point me 
out a café, and tell me that the landlady is a widow and in want 
of a husband ; an enguge me to go and see her—I go, saying to 
myself, ‘the sight ean cost me nothing.’. It, however, cost me a 
glass of cappillaire and milk. But never mind that! I saw a 
very pretty woman, graceful and still young, and began to chat 
with her at the bar, while paying for my capillaire ; she replied 
in a manner both gracious and spiritual! I was enchanted! The 
six following days 1 returned to the café, and put myselt toa great 
expense ; at Jast, on the seventh, 1 resolved on making) some 
advances, some proposals to the pretty hostess, but at the first 
word she checked me and demanded : 

“* To whom do you imagine you are speaking, sir ?’” 

“To acharming widow, whom I should not have the remotest 
objection to offer my hand and heart.” 

“ «Sir, you are very polite ; but you are in error, I i 
and have sheet children, if ; wet eee 

‘Indeed, madame! I was informed that the mistress of this 
establishment was a widow.” 
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“© You have not been deceived, sir; but 1 am not the mistress 
of this establishment ; she has been compelled to take a short 
journey about some money matters, and has induced me to oblige 
her by attending at the bar during her absence, which will last for 
two days.’ Upon this I looked rather foolish ; however, I made 
an apology and took my leave, with the resolution of returning 
to the café on the following day. I did not fail to go, and found 
that the landlady had returned! Ah, good heavens, what a differ- 
ence !—I beheld at the bar a horrible looking woman, at least 
fifty, with a wen. I ran off without taking anything.” 

“Ha, ha! poor Girardigre!] What would you have? It was 
not my fault ; I saw a pretty woman at the bar, and was told that 
the mistress of the establishment was in search of a husband ; 
T could not doubt that it was her! Never mind, I will look out 
for something else, and will let you know about it. You may 
always rely upon me.” 

“ Thank you—infinitely obliged! I'prefer looking out for myself, 
and will save you the trouble.” 

The young man went away laughing, and Girardigre resumed 
his dinner, muttering to himself : 

“T’ve had quite enough of his services—he looks out a wife for 
me, for the sake of my dinners; he sends me to people who 
know nothing of what 1 am going to speak about, and gives me 
false addresses into the bargain! No; for the tuture I will manage 
my own uffairs ; and if heaven has decided that I shall remain 
in celibaty, why, then I must make up my mind to it! Ah! 
cursed spaniel! but for you I should now possess the little 
Grandvillain. Ever since that day | have hated the sight of a 
dog! I have imbibed a detestation for the species !” 

“Waiter, here waiter! Ihave been calling you this hour, you 
don’t mind your business !” 

This proceeded from the family gentleman, who turned about 
right and left as he eried out ; but the waiter who heard him very 
plainly, allowed him to bawl away without answering. 

“ Waiter, are you going to se:ve us at last ?” 

“ But, sir, you have ordered nothing-—this is the twentieth time 
Ihave asked you what you would like, and you have not yet 
made up your mind. 1 have other people to wait upon !” 

“| should think we were quite at liberty to consider about it— 
waiter, bring us—a beuf au natural.” 

“ A beuf only—for all four ?” 

“ Ah! true—as I have brought my son who eats heartily, bring 
two beufs—waiter, two baufs.” 

* Very well, sir.” 

“But 1 don’t like beef, papa,” cried the little boy, fidgetting 
about on his cushion. 

“Hold your tonguc, Fanfan—this little fellow is becoming an 
extraordinary glutton !” 

‘* What wine do you take, white or red ?” 

“ What wine ? ah, true—there are different sorts of wines here 
—my duck, what wine shall we have ¢” 

** My darling, it is all the same to me; you know I drink very 
little, and never without water—oh! not a drop without water.” 

“True ; but nevertheless, once ina way at an hotel, it is as 
well to—let us see the carte of the wines.” 

The waiter went away, foreseeing that they would take as long 
to decide about the wine as about the dinner. 

The gentleman who displayed such an enormous mouth, after 
having dispatched some checse and dried prunes which had beea 
brought to him payed his reckoning and took his departure. 

Girardiére thus found himself sole possessor of the table ; and 
of this he was by no means sorry; he spread himself out at his 
ease, anid moved his plate, his decanter and his bottle, a little 
further away from him. 

The chief of the family turned round and looked for the waiter, 
erying out, “ Some vin ordinaire—but the best.” 

“ Here is your Laws, sir.” 

“Oh! very well.” 

# Witat will you have to follow 

“ We shall see—have you the carte, my darling?” 

You have it on your knees, my love.” 

* Ah! true—so L have ; we will think about it.” 

Girardiére had just moved his plate and bread to a convenient 
distance, and was on the point of dining more at his ease, having 
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even ventured to put one of his elbows on the table, when two 
ladies entered the salon, y 

One of them was old, her dress humble but decent, her appear- 
ance that of an honest pensiover residing in the provinces, and 
only come to Paris for the purpose of receiving her six months’ 
dividends. 

The other person was young ; her face fresh and pretty enough, 
proclaimed her hardly nineteen ; her toilet was as humble as that 
of the old lady ; her depotmment was embarrassed ; if she resided 
in Paris, it must have been ia the heart of one of the faubourgs. 

The two ladies blushed on entering the room, like persons not 
accustomed to dine in public. They were undecided as to whether 
they should advance or retire, and were frightened at the scrutiny 
of so many people ; but the waiter hastened to conduct them to 
the table at which Girardiére was dining, and made them sit down 
in the place which the fat gentleman had occupied. 

“You will be very well here, ladies,” said he, “very well. 
— gentleman will have the kindness to move back his plate a 

ittle.” 

This invitation was addressed to Girardiére, who was much 
annoyed at not being able to organize himself according to his own 
wishes, but who, nevertheless, drew his plate and his bottle nearer 
to him, feeling that he had no right to play the despot in the salon 
of a restaurateur. 

The two ladies made an inclination of the head to their vis-a-vis, 
to thank him for his politeness, and then ordered their dinner of 
the waiter. 

Girardiére examined his neighbours: their deportment, lan- 
guage, and appearance, all bespoke them to be respectable women, 
and notwithstanding that at Paris it is thought easy to be deceived, 
and thereby to commit serious mistakes, yet, though a gay woman 
may impose on you by her toilet, she invariably betrays herself 
when she begins to speak. 

The young person was good looking ; her freshness, her modest 
air, gave her additional charms. The more Girardiére examined 
her, the further he drew back his plate and his bread ; so much g0, 
that at last the old, lady addressed him : 

“Sir, you are too polite—do not inconvenience yourself ,so 
much for us—we shall have plenty of room! pray, sir, do not 
inconvenience yourself!” 

** Not at all, ladies—it is on the contrary a pleasure—I am bat 
too happy—advance your spoon a little—you have no bread— 
waiter, some bread for these ladies.” 

“ Really, sir, my niece and I are extremely happy to find our- 
selves in the society of so polite a gentleman—we are not accus- 
tomed to dine in public—and to-day we are giving ourselves a 
little treat. I was afraid at first that it would not be proper for 
two women to go alone into a public dining room ; but I was 
assured that at Paris itis not cf the least consequence, and we 
have therefore ventured.” 

“You were told the truth, madame; at Paris you may do just 
as you please ; there are so many people in Paris, that nonevever 
oveupy themselves with the affairs of others, You have not 
habitually lived in the metropolis I should imagine, madame ?” - 

* No, sir, | have come to settle here for the sake of my niece, 
who is going to be established in Paris. ‘lo-day, we formed the 
project of going to the play in this neighbourhood, which will be 
my first visit to a theatre in Paris; for fear of not arriving: soon 
enough, we thought it better to dine near the theatre, as 1 under- 
stand it is very difbeult to get a good place ; the papers inform us 
that the theatre here is always crowded.” 

“ Madame, if you were more accustomed to Paris, you would 
find that no trust is to be placed in the newspapers ; in politics as 
in literature, they extol their party, or their coterie! By force of 
lying they have done themselves great injury. As for me, I will 
be answerable that you shall have plenty of time for dinner, and 
that you shall easily find places at the theatre in this neighbour- 
hood, notwithstanding the assertion of the papers that the house 
is crowded every night.” 

The lady inclined her head, and as the waiter brought what she 
had ordered, she commenced dining with her niece, aud her 
conversation with Girardiére was momentarily interrupted. But 
the latier, who had already concluded his repast, resolved on 
ordering something else, having no desire at present to take his 
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leave; besides, while eating, he couid listen to and observe his 
ueighbonrs, i , 

“ Waiter—waiter! you are never here!—Waiter!” cried the 
father of the family, striking his knife against a decanter. 

The waiter arrived at last, and demanded what he wanted, 

“ Waiter, is the salmon quite fresh ?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ You can recommend it ?” 

“Yes, sir, I can warrant it to be quite fresh.” 

The gentleman looked at his wife, then at the carte, and replied, 
after contracting his eyebrows : 

“Well, then, bring me a fried whiting. Fanfan, have you 
nearly done fidgetting about in your clair ?—he cannot keep quiet 
for two minutes, this little fellow !—he is really insupportable.” 

“Papa! the omelette soufflée !”—said the little boy in a plain- 
tive tone. 

* Silence, sir! 
herself; she does not stir. 
restaurateur 2” 

“1 don’t know, papa.” 

« There’s a good child! you know how to behave yourself —you 
answer very properly.” 

The lady and her niece dined, and conversed in a low tone ; 
the young person, who appeared timid and embarrassed, dared not 
turn her head round while she was eating, and contented herself 
with regarding her plate. 

« Girardiére, without appearing to do so, studiously observed his 
neighbours ; he wished to renew the conversation, but fearing to 
be inuiscieet, he waited for the first favourable opportunity. 

However, the aunt ordered some larks, and while they were 
eating them, the young person remarked with a gentle sigh : 

“ Ah! if Monsieur Frontin were here !—he is so fond of larks! 

how he would regale himself!” 

The aunt contented herself with replying, ‘“‘ Ah!—he would 
indeed.” 

Girardiére began to form conjectures, the result of which was, 
“It appears Monsieur Frontin is a friend of these ladies, and 
passionately fond of larks.” 

“ Here is,the whiting you asked for !” 
adish before the father of the family. 

“ It is very small!” 

‘‘ Small, sir! why you only ordered one!” 

“Most undoubtedly ; but for one, we ought to have a fine 
whiting! at any rate you charge a franc and a half for it—the 
devil !—everything is dear here !” 

Nevertheless the gentleman served his family with the whiting. 
He gave the head to his wife, the tail to his daughter, the middle 
bone to his son, and the rest he reserved for himself. 

This distribution was by no means satisfactory to the little boy, 
who twisted about on his seat with renewed energy, and ventured 
to say, 

Ps Pan so hungry! and I’ve got nothing but bones to suck!” 

The young urchins reflections continuing to be troublesome, 
papa saluted his fingers with the handle of a knife. A loud 
explosion of erying and bellowing ensued. The papa rose up with 
the intention of turning his son ovt of the room. The little boy, 
thinking his f:ther was going to beat him, glided off trom his chair 
under the table, dragging after him the unfortunate round cushion. 
‘the cushion rolled under a neighbouring table, where a gentleman, 
in stooping to pick it up, perceived his wife’s foot infinitely too 
close to that of a young gentleman seated by her side. The 
husband rose up angrly, and addressed some severe expressions 
to his wife. The latter, in dismay, formed the resolution of 
becoming suddenly indisposed. Many persons rushed to give her 
assistance, and help to carry her out of the room ; it was almost 
a universal commotion. The jealous husband insulted the young 
man—the latter retorted w th warmth; they left the room together, 
and a duel ensued the next day—and all this because the father of 
a family had ouly given his son the middle bone of a whiting. 

At last a calm was re-established in the room, where Girardiére 
and his two neighbours had alone remained peaceable in their 
places. From time to time the yonng person observed to her 
aunt, 

« That is, if we get places at the theatre, aunt.” 


Look at your sister, how well she conducts 
My darling, de you like dining at a 


said the waiter, placing 





“ My dear Augustine, did you not hear what this gentleman 
said—that we had plenty of time to dine at our ease ” 

« And I have the honour to re-assure you,” replied Girardiére.; 
‘besides, as Lam myself going to the theatre, with your permission, 
ladies, I will do myself the honour to accompany you, and you 
may rely on being perfectly well placed.” 

“ Indeed, sir, you are too good,” said the aunt; “ we will accept 
your offer with gratitude; my niece goes so seldom to the play, 
that she would be distressed, dear child, if she could not see 
well !” 

“It is very natural; but the young lady may trust tome, I 
should be equally distressed if she were not well placed.” 

The young person smiled her thanks to Girardiére in a manner 
altogether amiable. The latter was enchanted at having conceived 
the idea of accompanying his neighbours to the theatre, for the 
more he regarded Mademoiselle Augustine, the more he felt 
disposed to full in love with her; indeed it was already an affair 
cou pleted ; for the time devoted to eating a fricandeau and some 
larks, was more than suflicient for Girardiére to become inflamed. 

Mademoiselle Augustine was young and pretty, with rather an 
air of simplicity, perhaps even of awkwardness ; bunt to the eyes of 
the celbataire, this was rather a quality than a defect. 

“This young girl,” thought he, “has come from the country 
with her aunt under the idea of establishing herself; I am not 
aware in what calling, but that matters little. She has not yet 
acquired the frivolous tastes and coquettish manners of the young 
ladies of Paris. Now, if she were to marry a prudent and steady 
man—like myself, for instance—it is probable she might be made 
a good eas ending I must try and get more intimate with these 
ladies ; after all what do I risk ?—if they refuse me, it will only add 
one more to the list, that is all; but if I should succeed !—she 
regards me in a very amiable manner, and I cannot help thinking 
that I shall gain her consent.” 

“ Waiter !—waiter !—an omelette souffiée!” cried the family 
gentleman, raising his voice in a manner so as to be heard all over 
the salon. 

At these words the little boy, transported with joy, resumed his 
contortions cn the round cushion, which had been picked up and 
replaced under him. His mamma, who feared some fresh distur- 
poems hastened to hold him still on his seat : and his papa addressed 
Lim :— 

‘If you do not keep quict, Fanfan, you shall not have any.— 
Waiter! some toothpicks.” 

“ Here, sir.” 

Girardiére ordered some dessert, and amused himself with crack- 
ing filberts, in order to make his dinner last as long as that of his 
opposite neighbours. The aunt was aslow eater, and did not second 
the impatience of her niece. Mademoiselle Augustine from time to 
time turned her eyes towards a pendulum placed in the sa/on, and 
heaved a gentle sigh, to which Girardiére responded by another, 
which no one remarked, though he prolonged it for a considerable 
time. 

‘The omelette soufflée was at last brought. Fanfan uttered a cry 
of admiration, the little girl remained fixed with her mouth open, 
and the papa and mamma regarded each other with mutual satis- 
faction ; it was a general happiness. Some people require but 
liule to make them happy; while others can never be so, from 
the simple reason that they possess too much. These apparent 
paradoxes bring things to a just equilibrium. 

But while the father of the family aud his children were in 
ecstacy, the object of their admiration diminished before their eyes ; 
yet a few moments, and of this hillock, rounded with such grace, 
and swelled out like a balloon, nothing would remain but a thin 
flat paste, 

Atter the family had quickly despatched the omelette soufjiée, 
the gentleman demanded his bill ; which being soon made out, the 
waiter placed before him. Madame leaned towards her spouse to 
glance at the amount : and her husband exclaimed— 

* This is a murderous expence! horribly dear! we can never 
have spent all this! ” 

« My love, it is very easy to see if it is right—you have only to 
compare the charges with those in the carte; you are such an 
excellent calculator ! ” 

“ You are right, my sweet.” 
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And the married couple re-examined the bill of [fare, compared 
the charges, and cast up the amount; at last the gentleman 
exclaimed, striking the table with his fist— 

“ Waiter! here is a mistake of five sous!” 

“Tndeed, sir! do you find an error ?” 

“ You have charged bread for four, and my wife has not eaten 
hers :—ah ! diable ! youshould pay attention to these things. Stop, 
here is the bill; there are threc sous for yourself.” And the 
respectable family who had been served with cushions, parcels, and 
foot stoves, departed after having taken care to carry off all the 
tooth-picks that were placed upon the table. ‘ 

The old lady and her niece had also completed their dinner ; 
they paid, Girardiére followed their example, and they left the 
resiaurateur together. 

Girardiére like a gallant cavalier, ran to secure places at the 
box-office, and accompanied the ladies into the first gallery, which 
was three-parts empty, though the newspapers had informed them 
that people were turned from the doors nightly: at last the aunt 
and her nicee were placed in the first row, and Girardiére seated 
himself behind them, in order to converse with the greater —— ; 
for he had calculated everything. and in the course of the play he 
hoped to increase his intimacy, and obtain further information. 

he aunt began by reimbursing Girardiére for the expence of 
their places, which the latter did not think proper to refuse, not 
being sufficiently intimate with the ladies to justify his offering 
them the amusement of the evening at his own cost. He at- 
tempted to enter into conversation, but the piece having com- 
menced, both aunt and niece were deaf to every thing but what 

as passing on the stage. 

* While the ladies ans all eyes—all ears—Girardiére continued 
his observations, feeling more and more satisfied at having en- 
countered them. ‘The aunt seemed to be a respectable woman, of 
good morals, and severe probity. Girardiére divined all this from 
her bonnet, her gown, and her reticule. We all have our peculiar 
mode of judging in the world :—some, and by far the greatest 
number, judge of every thing by the expression of the physiog- 
nomy ; others found their opinion on the voice, the signature, the 
manners, the hand of an individual. Girardiére formed his 
estimate of women from their gowns and bonuets. 

During the entre acte our marrying man learned more. The 
aunt’s name was Gerbois; she was a widow with a trifling inde- 
pendence ; the nicce was to be her heiress, but in the meantime 
was possessed of nothing ; it was necessary therefore, for her to 
work in order to amass a small dower, and save a sufficient sum to 
be married with, for now-a-days an honest young woman rarely 
suceceds in establishing herself, if she bring nothing to her hus- 
band ; and as Mademoiselle Augustine was perfection at her 
needle, she had come to Paris to acquire the profession of a 
mantua-maker, that she might soon be ina position to earn her 
own livelihood, and so be enabled to settle herself comfortably. 

Girardiére found all this exceedingly satisfactory ; he approved 
of the conduct of Madame Gerbois ; and said to himself, heaving 

her deep sigh : 

erry sihatea-tne bel for a wife !—after all there is nothing disa- 
greeable in that—when a wife is employed, she does not think of 
—or at least, she thinks less of paying attention to gallants ; and 
although she may have no customers, she will at any rate be able 
to make her own gowns, which is of itself an economy. Made- 
moiselle Augustine will suit me perfectly ; she will make my 
waistcoats for me. j 

All the evening Girardiére contemplated the young Augustine, 
who contemplated nothing but the stage ; and at the end of each 
act he felt himself more deeply smitten, As the pieces for the 
evening were very long, before the conclusion, Girardiére had 
become wantiaanery amorous of Mademoiselle Augustine. } 

During the entre actes, the célibataire, while conversing with 
the aunt, took care to speak of himself, his position in the world, 
and his hundred-and-fifty pounds a year. ‘The old lady felt flat- 
tered at having made the oe coe of a gentleman comme il 

,and a person of property to boot. j : 
Inthe gary being pel st, Girurdidre would not permit the ladies 
to return home alone. They resided at the top of the faubourg St. 
Jacques, and the distance being rather considerable, he offered 
them a coach, but the aunt declined ; he proposed an omnibus, and 





it was accepted. Girardiére entered the omnibus with the ladies, 
though he resided in the rue de Paradis, which is not in the 
quarter of the faubourg St. Jacques ; but love, which unites hearts, 
confounds ranks, and triumphs over prejudices, most probably 
made imperceptible the distance which existed between the rue 
Paradis-poissonnitre and the faubourg St. Jacques. Girardiére 
took his seat in the omnibus by the side of Mademoiselle Augus- 
tine, who did not utter a word during the journey, her mind being 
eutirely occupied by the impressions she had experienced at the 
theatre, which impressions were at her age, happiness. 

The ladies descended when they reached the neighbourhood of 
their residence. Girardiére followed, and offered them his arm, 
whieh was accepted ; he had a walk of at least ten minutes, as the 
omnibus did not pass precisely before the house of the ladies. But 
Girardiére did not find the way long! He held under his arm, 
the arm of Mademoiselle Augustine ; and as the pavement was 
rather slippery, the young pore supported herself on him with an 
abandon which enchanted her cavalier. 

‘They stopped before a house with an avenue, dark and dismal, 
like the greater part cf those in the faubourg St. Jacques. 

“ Here we reside,” said Madame Gerbois. “We have nothing 
now to do, sir, but to thank you for your extreme politeness.” 

Girardiére, however, thought there was still something more for 
them to do; which was, to invite him to come some day and see 
them. In fact he desired permission to visit them. 

As they did not propose it to him, he made so bold as to 
demand it himself. Love had made him more than usually enter- 

rising. 
ee Sir,” said the old lady, “my niece and I receive very few 
visitors, for at Paris there is so much danger of making improper 
connections. But you seem too honorable for me to refuse you 
the liberty you request ; and if my society is not too di 

I shall feel flattered in making more ample acquaintance with a 
gentleman so polite and so distinguished.” 

Girardiére bent to the ground, enchanted with Madame Gerbois’ 
reply. During his salutation, the aunt and niece opened the door 
of the avenue, of which they knew the secret, and closed it after 
them, leaving their gallant cavalier to make his salutations to the 
entry of their house. 

Girardiére perceiving that he was only saluting the door 
decided on taking his departure ; but not till he had serutinised 
the residence of Mademoiselle Augustine with the greatest attenti 
in order the more easily to recognise it when he should return by 
daylight. 

ios (To be concluded in our next.) 





Dramatic Intelligence, 


Drury-Lanr.—The crowds nightly congregating within 
the walls of Old Drury, and the enthusiastic acclamations 
that greet Madame Bishop, increasing with every subsequent 
performance, forcibly reminds us of the most successful days 
of the drama. The popularity of our great English vocalist 
is now confirmed beyond all dispute. There are no longer 
two opinions about Madame Bishop. A British audience 
ratifies the decrees of Russia, Germany, and Italy. The 
applauses of the continental dilettante are echoed by the 
London press and the London public. Still we aver Madame 
Bishop has not yet received her full meed of appreciation. 
Balfe’s opera is but an indifferent vehicle for the peculiar 
qualities of the singer. The music of the Maid of Artois 
elicits rather the capabilities of the great artist, than of the 
delicious vocalist. We desire to be captivated rather than 
surprised. Madame Bishop has proved herself unsurpassable 
as an artiste, we requite her to descend from her sphered 
throne and charm as well as astound us. We do not 
mean to say that she has not charmed us ia the Maid 
of Artois, but we long to hear her in some opera whose music 
accords better with the silver melody of her voice. We should 
like to hear her for instance, in Desdemona, Adina, Rosina, or 
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Amina. Jn any of these we are convinced she would surpass 
all expectation ; and we are only astonished that the manage- 
ment of Drury-Lane should so long refrain from exhibiting 
Madame Bishop to the best possible advantage. Perhaps 
after all Mr, Bunn is right. He is an able and experienced 
general, and doubtless thinks that in the present extraordinary 
success of Madame Bishop, it would be useless, if not unwise, 
to change the opera in which she has made so great a hit. 
With this supposition we must rest satisfied, 
Haymarket.—A really legitimate farce was produced at 
this theatre on Thursday week, which we were hindered from 
noticing in our last journal from press of matter. The farce 
is called ‘ Spring Gardens,” and is taken, rather than trans- 
lated, from a French comedietta. Mr. Planché, the adapter, 
has succeeded admirably in transferring the character and 
incidents. Nothing can be happier than the dialogue, or more 
telling than the circumstances on which the plot turns. It is 
somewhat too late to enter into an analysis of a piece, now 
something more than a week before the public; but we could 
not let a second number of our paper pass from us, without 
doing justice in a few words to this capital little piece. 
Buckstone and Miss Julia Bennett were the chief supporters, 
and so perfect were they in their parts, and so delighted did 
they appear in their new roles, that the farce went from begin- 
ning to end like watch-work. It is unnecessary to state that 
‘* Spring Gardens” met with the most decided success. 
Princess’s.—We understand this theatre will open on 
Wednesday, with Edward Loder’s long-talked-of opera, 
Giselle. Every lover of music is anxious to hear this new 
work by one of the most accomplished of English composers. 
Among the yocalists are to be Madame Albertazzi, Miss 
Sara Flower, Miss Smithson, Mr. Leffler, and Mr. Allen. 
Lyceum.—Mr. Keeley, in bis last production at this 
theatre, seems to hold the public judgment in very little 
regard, and to treat a well-recognised character of a great 
author with the meanest consideration. Mr. Keeley has held 
out a false flag, and has committed a great mistake. First, 
he has announced his new piece under the title of Mrs. Harris, 
which must necessarily lead the public to suppose that the 
drama could intend nothing else than the realization of 
Dickens’s sketch ; and secondly, he has made Mrs. Harris 
in reality none other than Mrs. Gamp herself. Here is an 
outrage and a contradiction, The reader of Martin Chuzzle- 
wit must be well aware that Mrs. Harris was a patron, or 
employer, or friend of Jfrs. Gamp, but never a rival of 
Sarey’s, in as much as she required occasional offices of a 
nurse, but never went to monthly, herself. Mr. Keeley has 
fumbled the two characters together in such a manner as to 
lead us to imagine, either he never had read Dickens’s work, 
or having read it, could not understand it. The piece is taken 
from a French Vandeville, entitled La Femme Garde-Malade, 
and it appears to us that the trauslator, who has performed 
his portion with great spirit and effect, designed it to be called 
Mrs. Gamp, which name would certainly redeem it from all 
its present absurdity. Nothing can be more ridiculous than 
to hear Mrs. Harris talking exactly in the same quaint and 
broken manner as the inimitable Sarey. It is quite repulsive, 
and can mean nothing whatever. Mrs. Harris, however, was 
highly successful, and, so far, Mr. Keeley is borne out in his 
vew. The piece is full of bustle, incident, extravagant 
situation, and brisk dialogue. This is quite enough it would 
seem to rescue any drama from absurdity. The audience 
received Mrs. Harris throughout with roars of laughter, and 
the piece was announced by Mr. Keeley for continued repeti- 
tion without a dissentient voice. We must do Mr, Keeley 





the justice to acknowledge that he played Mrs. Harris, alias 
Mrs. Gamp, with wonderful force and humour. | The piece, 
no doubt, will have a great run. 

Otympic.—This theatre opened last Saturday / under 
favourable auspices—a crowded house and a good-humoured 
audience. ‘ The Hunchback” commenced the performances 
and was tolerably well acted. Mrs. Gordon is energetic, but 
slightly melo-dramatic, and her Julia partook of both these 
qualities ; she is an actress of talent, however. Mrs. Walter 
Lacy’s Helen has long been famous, and sustained its repu- 
jation on this occasion ; this lady is a great acquisition to the 
theatre. Mr. Walter Lacy played Lord Tinsel as he) under- 
stood it, and understood it as he played it; he was warmly and 
generally grected. Mr. Henry Retty’s Master Walter hada 
shade too much of the ‘‘ Mysterious Count” in it—in other 
respects it was not remarkable. Mr. Leigh Murray’s Sir Thomas 
Clifford was quiet, gentlemanly, and appropriate. ‘The Modus 
was very indifferent, and the Fathom very different, but we 
cannot recal the names of the representatives, and have no 
bill at hand. The comedy was applauded throughout with 
enthusiasm. By the way there is no play of Knowles’ 
so full of immoral saws and unwise instances—of frothy 
soliloquies, and flippant dialogue, as this. It is, indeed, a 
duller and an emptier play than we had imagined, judging from 
our impressions of fifteen years ago, since when we have not 
seen it. The heroine, Mrs. R. Gordon, was recalled before 
the curtain after the play, and received much applause from all 
parts of the house, and a bouquet from a private box. After 
The IIunchback, we were treated to a burlesque called The 
Civil War of Poetry, from the pen of Mr. George Bolton, sole 
lessee and proprietor. The gist of the story is, ‘‘ how the poets’ 
ministers, Poetry of Motion and Poetry of Sound, having de- 
throned the poets, sought to usurp their seat, and what matters 
ensued thereon,” It was well that this argument was deposited 
in the bills of the evening, for without some explanation, so 
fantastic is tlie genius of Mr Bolton, that no extent of line could 
have fathomed the depths of his meaning. Mr. Bolton is a great 
satirist—that is, a man much given to satire—and he evinces 
a strong desire to reform the present state of the drama. 
Accordingly he constructs a lyric farrago, in which the supe- 
riority of the elder dramatists over the modern singers and 
dancers is endeavoured to be shewn by example. The audi- 
ence, mistaking his purpose, think that he is satirising the 
elder dramatists, and accordingly applaud the dancers and 
hoot off the poets without mercy. It was a pity that it so 
happened, for there can be little‘ doubt that properly under- 
stood, ‘‘ the civil war of poetry” would have caused a,sudden 
revolution in dramatic affairs. But the burlesque was.so 
thoroughly damned, that there could be no doubt either that 
the audience did not understand Mr. Bolton's views, . or 
strongly objected to their expression, As Mr, Bolton jis 
evidently a man of spirit, or as Nurse would say,.‘¢a 
man of wax,” he will be stout enough to endure, withont 
flinching, the few remarks that we feel bound to add, , Admit- 
ting his devotion to the true drama, and his enthusiasm for 
the legitimacy he talks of so largely in his queerly written 
address, we would suggest as humble lookers-on;, that the 
fact of his representing such men as Shakspere and, Ben Jonson 
upon the scene, playing hurdy-gurdies, and otherwise acting 
the parts of mountebanks, sorts but ill with his loud profes- 
sions of respect for their imcomparable genius. We, would 
further question the earnestness and sincerity of his faith upon 
finding a burlesque of his own as the earliest. novelty, at his 
legitimate theatre, He might, as a thinking man, have profited 
by the equivocal reception of his comedy, All about Love and 
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Jealousy, by the press and public. The advertisement in the 
Times, in which Mr. Bolton quotes some of his own versicles 
to prove that he was not the enemy of ballet and opera, was 
ill-advised and uncalled for. The burlesque was not condemned 
by the ‘exclusive adherents of dancing and music, but by 
the audience unanimously. We were present on three occa- 
sions, when the farce was persisted in, in face of the general 
protest, and we are justified in saying that unless Mr. Bolton 
learn’ better to respect tHE puBLic—whom he represents in his 
burlesque as a buffoon, spouting bad droggrel, singing stupid 
songs, and rendering himself in otherways contemptible—he can 
never deserve, and will never receive, the support and encourage- 
ment of that press which represents the public opinion and pro- 
tects the public interest. We shall not attempt to describe the 
burlesque, which is indescribable ; those who wish for a hearty 
laugh we refer to the notices which appeared in the 7imes, 
Chronicle, Herald,and Post. We have spoken openly, because 
we wish well to the new lessee, who has both spirit and means 
at his disposal. If he fail to prosper, the fault will be his own. 





Reviews on Music. 


Vocal Duets, from Wilson's “ Songs of Scotland ; first series, 
containing, No. 1.“ Ye Banks and Braes o’ Bonny Doon ;” 
No. 2. ‘* Waes me for Prince Charlie ;” No. 3.“ Charlie is 
my darling ;” No, 4. Roy’s Wife of Aldivalloch ;” No. 5. 
“ The Flowers of the Forest ;” and No. 6. ‘‘ He's ower the 
Hills that I loe well.”—-Arranged by Eywarp Layo. 
-—Appison and Hopson. 


Tur above duets have been selected from the popular Scotch 
melodies sung at Mr. Wilson’s entertainments. These en- 
tertainmentz, as everybody knows, have been highiy successful 
for some years. They were originated by Mr. Wilson, and 
to their success may be attributed the numerous other pro- 
lusions ‘of that class which now seem to form a necessary 
staple of public amusement. The Irish, Welch, Yankee, and 
all like national, provincial, and transatlantic entertainments 
may be fairly traced to Mr. Wilson’s Scottish evenings. These 
evenings of the ex-tenor have widely disseminated a taste for 
the old ballads of Caledonia; and his ear and heart 
tiust be dull indeed, who can listen to the wild melodies 
of Scotia and feel no chord awakened at the sound. In one 
sense Mr. Wilson may be said to have effected as much for 
Scotland as Tom Moore did for Ireland. Nay, he may be 
said to‘have effected more; inasmuch as Moore, by the enchant- 
ment of his muse, turned all thoughts from his country to 
himself, while Wilson, offering himself as a mere interpreter, 
becomes the passive vehicle of his’ nation’s glory—musically 
speaking. Mr. Edward Land, in his first series of Vocar 
Dues, has chosen some of the most favorite of all the Scotch 
airs. - That they all make beautiful duets, we do not think, for 
we cannot help feeling, that the simple pathos and expression 
of “The Flowers of the Forest,” is, if not entirely lost, mainly 
dissipated, in the endeavour to adapt it for two voices. On 
the other hand, “ Ye Banks and Braes o’ Bonny Doon,” and 
“ Roy’s Wife of Aldivalloch,” make charming duets, and the 
rest of the series will be found equally acceptable to two 
voéalists, who desire to sing together. Mr. Land has achieved 
his portion of the task with tact and skill. The duets are 
excellently arranged, and will be found within the compass of 
ordinary voices. We can thoroughly recommend the vocal 
duets: 





Scottish Fantasia on the Favorite Airs, ‘* Thou hast left me ever 
Jamie ;” “Bonnie Prince Charlie; and “ Allister M-Allister;” 
as sung by Mr. Wixson in his Scottish Entertainments, com- 
posed and arranged for the Pianoforte by Epwarp Lanp. 
—Appison and Hop:on. 

Mr. Lanp’s errangement of the Scottish airs is neat and 
musician-like, and forms altogether a very brilliant fantasia. 
The reel tune is capitally introduced, and may be said to con- 
stitute the scherzo of the piece. The introduction is appro- 
priate, and leads with much effect to the first air. Mr. Land 
is an artist on the piano, and exhibits much knowledge of 
the effects to be attained on that instrument. The fantasia is 
magnificently got up by the publishers. 


“* Come, come buy my flowers,” written by Gzorce Stranuey. 
Composed by Henry Lestiz.—Appison and Hopson. 
Mr. Sranuty, the poet, has supplied verses sufficiently 
flowery to inspire Mr. Leslie, the musician, with a light and 
graceful melody in A major, which is admirably adapted to the 
sentiment they embody. The accompaniment is very cleverly 
written, and sparkles with those little points of musicianship, 
which are as welcome and agreeable as they are rare. The 
cadence at the end of page 1—the new figure introduced 
into the accompaniment of the episode, and its developement 
in page 2—the return to the first motive—and the modulation 
into F, in the last page, are each, and all worthy remark. 
In short, Mr. Leslie has produced a song, which will at once 

be grateful to the musician and acceptable to the vocalist. 


“* Introduction and Variations d la Capriccio, on the favo rile 
air, Ich War Jungling, from Menvt’s ‘“ Joseph,” arranged 
by J. R. Linc. Monro and May. 

** Recollections of the Ball-Room,” fantasia for piano-forte, 
introducing the admired “ Minuet, Gavotte, Mazurka Waltz, 
Polka, §c.” Composed and arranged by J. R. Line. 

“Gems a la Donizetti ;” fantasia for piano-forte on celebrated 
Italian airs. Composed and arranged by J. R. Line. 
—Durr and Hopson. 

* Souvenir de Theatre ;” brilliant fantasia for the piano-forte, 
introducing favorite Italian airs. Arranged by J. R. Line. 
—B. Wittiams. 

Tue above compositions will be found available by the 

moderate pianist. The first-mentioned forms No. 10 of a 

selection of sacred melodies arranged with variations for the 

piano-forte, by eminent modern composers. The Jntroducticn 
and }ariations d la Capriccio will be found a very useful piece 
for the practitioner. The air on which the composition is 
founded will be recognised as the very charming melody so 
sweetly warbled by Miss M. B. Hawes in public, under the title 

“ Ere Infancy’s Bud.” The arranger showed his judgment 

in selecting an aria at once so happy and so popular. In his 

fantasias Mr. Ling has pursued the same plan, choosing the 
best known and most favorite themes for his subject. This 
alone is a recommendation. 


“© The Broken Flower ;” ballad. Poetry by Mrs. Hemans. 
Music by Tuomas Baynuam.—C. Jerrreys. 

Tuts is a charming little song, written in a style simple and 

unpretending. The melody is flowing and graceful, and the 

accompaniment chaste and appropriate. We like Mr. Bayn- 

ham’s ballad much. 


“Over the Waves we're Bounding ;” written and composed 
by J. R. Linc.—E. Ransrorp. 


Mr. Line’s melody is neat and sparkling; but Mr. Ling’s 
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poetry is of a very doubtful quality. It is truly a first essay, 
for who, but a very poet in his teens, could induce the winds 
to whistle through a rope, call a fight sanguine, or make the 
British flag flow above his head? We beg to assure Mr. Ling 
that he is neither a Tom Moore, nor a Lord Byron in prospectu. 





Reviews on Books. 


“ Harthill’s Monthly Telegraph, or Railway, Coach, and 
Steam-Boat Guide ;’ No. 28.—J. Hartuiry, Edinburgh. 
Tuts little book is indispensable to those who are about to 
direct their steps to Scotland. It treats largely and minutely 
of all the Scotch modes of conveyance; the distances, rail- 
ways, coaches, steam-boats, &c., &c. Besides this, the 
principle time-tables for England, Ireland, and Scotland, and 
foreign parts, are inserted, and, in brief, every requisite con- 
nected with modern travel. The Monthly Guide is exceedingly 
cheap, and, notwithstanding its contents, may be carried in 

the pocket without inconvenience. 





A Marcu Eveninc.—It was a wild dark evening in 
March. Unless the almanack had informed one that spring 
was coming on, nobody would ever have believed it from the 
specimen-prospectus it issued of its intentions: perhaps as 
near the truth, however, as a prospectus generally is. 1t was 
much more likely, that winter, being on the eve of breaking 
up and going away, was having a grand finishing bit of fun to 
himself, and knocking everything about, right and left, as 
boys at school, in similar circumstances, do the inkstands, 
forms, and slates, as well as everything that the usher may 
unguardedly leave about pertaining to himself. The wind 
came in wonderful gusts, surging after one another, like the 
waves of a mighty aérial sea: breaking into separate blasts 
as it struck against the sturdy, rugged edges of the towers 
that encountered it, until cach of them became a separate 
tempest on a small scale, and prevaded every street, without 
apparant regard to any particular point of the compass, 
turning signs upside down, roaring and brawling along the 
covered rows; and sparring right and left with what few 
lamps it encountered—the lights of which had a hard time 
of it—for very wilfulness. The rain would have come down 
if it could, but the wind would not give it a chance; so it 
was obliged to be content with shooting down a few large 
drops between the squalls, and then being blown into mist, 
was carried away, against its will to the Welsh mountains, to 
to sit up all night, and form the fogs of the morning.— 
Albert Smith's Christopher Tadpole. 





Original Correspondence, 


To the Editor of the ‘‘ Musical World.” 


Dear Str,—Immediately I returned to England, I took up your paper, 
anxious to observe the criticisms upon the general favorite, Madame 
Anna Bishop. I observed the opera of Cinderella cited as adapted to her 
vo'ce, and the statement that Balfe’s opera is unvocal. In the first 
place, if the critic will refer to the opera in question, he will find that the 
part of Cinderella comprises generally the extent of two octaves, from B 
flat to the B flat in alt., being the compass of the mezzo soprano, of the 
same class as La Favorite, It Tancredi, and L’Otello. But the part of 
Cinderella is too low, even for Grisi, requiring force in the registers of 
the chest and throat from the B flat to C the major ninth above. Mad. 
Bishop’s voice is the rarely-found soprano sfogato, which voice is more 
peculiarly adapted to the tender than to the heroic style. In opera 
buffa, Madame Bishop is truly at home, and in the Regina di Golconda 
she gained well-merited laurels at Naples. This as a comic, and the Lucia 
as @ serious, opera, are both in my humble opinion admirably adapted to 





herjdelicious voice. Whatever profounder critics may observe of Balfe, 
as an operatic composer I never knew him before accused of wri 
unvocally; on the contrary, the secret of his popularity lies in his know- 
ledge of the voice ; and this may explain his being the only English com- 
poser who has su¢ceeded in Italy, England, France, and Germaby; and 
who, though less than a prophet in his own country, has gained an Euro- 
pean fame. I am, dear sir, yours respectfully, 

C. F. Furrapo, 

[We insert with pleasure Mr. Furtado’s remarks, but persist in our 
opinion that the music in the Maid of Artois is exceedingly unvocal, 
The greater was Madame Bishop’s triumph in conquering its difficulties, 
which are more suited to an instrument than a human yoice. If this 
style of music be what Italy calls vocal, we must cease to dignify her as 
the “land of song”—for song without melody is incomprehensible and 
vague.—Ep. M. W.] 





To the Editor of the “‘ Musical World.” 


Dear Sir,—As your remarks respecting the heat on the occasion of 
the concert given here, on the [3th instant, may have an injurious ten- 
dency in regard to our future concerts, permit me, through the medium 
of your excellent publication, to offer a few words in explanation. The 
evening being so very cold, J gave directions that the windows should not 
be opened. When, however, it was found that the Hall was so full, (nearly 
nine hundred persons being present,) I ordered that the windows should 
be opened; but from the crowded state of the balcony, the man whose 
duty it is to accomplish this found it impossible to reach them. Could 
they have been opened, not the slightest inconvenience would bave been 
felt from the heat ; as during the warmest period of the late warm weather 
—namely, the months of July and August—when the Ethiopian Sere- 
naders gave their entertainment here repeatedly to very crowded audi- 
ences, the heat was not complained of. We have every facility for 
ventilating the Hall, but on the occasion alluded to we could not avail 
ourselves of them. I am, dear sir, your most cbedient servant, 

Joun Hart, 
Chairman of the Concert Committee. 
Sussex Hall, Leadenhall-street, Oct. 20th, 1816. 





Provincial, 


BiRMINGHAM.—(From a Correspondent.)—The first concert of the 
Lovells Choral Society took place at the Institution room, Villa-street, 
on Thursday evening, October Ist. (The society has been established 
under the presidency of the Rev. D. N. Walton, and the vice-presidency 
of the Rev. A. M. Wyatt). The attendance was large and highly 
respectable, and must, we should think, have equalled the most sanguine 
anticipations of the members of the society. The meeting was indeed 
a cheering one, and it is not the least pleasing of its characteristics 
that the vocal band, which, without any meritricious help or a single 
instrument, save a piano, to aid them—so charmed a numerous 
audience, was composed entirely of local talent, of persons connected 
with our town and immediate neighbourhood. The programme con- 
tained some exquisite compositions, and was perhaps the most original 
one ever offered to a Birminsham audience: twelve of the pieces 
selected never having been performed in this neighbourhood before 
The scheme was (by desire) preceded by a concerto on the pianoforte 
by the conductor, Mr. J. A. Baker; it consisted of a spirited movement 
a la Handel, with fugue and imitation passages, to which this young 
artist did ample justice. We were particularly strack with the firmness 
and energy of his execution in the left hand passages; so favourable 
was the impression made on the audience by this performance, that a 
repetition of it was requested by the reverend president during the 
second part, and again met with loud and warm applause. Mrs. Howse 
sang the recitative, ‘Thou unimagin’d God,” from Barnett’s omni- 
presence of the Deity, with much energy, and the air, ‘‘ Sweet Sabbath 
morn!” with great purity and taste. The following chorus was given 
with a precision we have seldom heard equalled; the quartett, ** And 
shall the soul,”’ was well given by Mrs. Howse, Mr. Baker, Mr. Pursall, 
and Mr. Mackain. Mr. Gough sang Dr. Croft’s admired song, “ Behold 
God is my salvation,”’ with considerable power and effect. Spohr’s 
magoificent air and chorus, ‘‘ Holy, holy,” was also very ably rendered 
by Mr. Pursall and the choir. Hasse’s beautiful trio, “To Thee, all 
bounteous Father,” delightfully sung by Mrs. Howse, Miss Horton ‘and 
Miss Eades, was encored. The same compliment was deservedly paid 
to Cherubini’s chef d’ceuvre, “‘ Hear me, hear Thou my prayer,” which 
was sung by Mr. Baker witha feeling deeply in harmony with the 
suppliant character of the composition. It was the gem of the 
and indeed after hearing such singing, from Mr. Baker we must say 
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that-his musical talent is both too little known and too little exercised 
The difficult trio from the Creation, ‘‘On Thee all living souls,” was 
well sung by Mrs. Howse (who, owing to the sudden and severe indis- 
position of Miss Cracknell, undertook to sing that lady’s parts at sight). 
Mr. Pursall and Mr. Gough, the latter gentleman’s fine voice told out 
well in the ascending passages of the last movement. This interesting 
concert concluded with the grand chorus, ‘‘ Achieved is the glorious 
work,” and.it was admirably executed. The choral body consisting of 
about forty members, gave evident indications of good training and 
reflected great credit on their teacher, Mr. J. A. Baker, who appeared 
for the first time in the capacity of a conductor; he evinced a correct 
conception of the intention of the composers, and having his performers 
well in hand, succeeded in producing some fine effects in light and 
shade, frequently the voices of the whole choir seemed like one voice, 
with multitudinous intonations, and one or two crescendvs were really 
beautiful. The orchestra was tastefully managed, and one feature of its 
appearance we must not omit to notice, that of every gentleman 
attending it in full evening costume. 

Batu.—The “ H«rmonic Society’’ gave its first concert for the season 
on Friday evening, 2d October, at the Assembly Rooms. The arrange- 
ments of these concerts will be for the future undertaken by Mr. Bianchi 
Taylor, whose established reputation and superior acquirements as a 
musician need no eulogy from us. His exertions were rewarded on this 
occasion by the thanks of the members. ‘ God save the Queen” was 
given at the commencement of the performance, many amateurs present 
joining in ‘the chorus. Miss Louisa Patten and Mr. Bianchi Taylor 
delighted the company in the Frost Scene from Purcell’s King Arthur, 
and were complimented by repeated applause and an encore. “ Breathe, 
my harp,” (Sir H. Bishop,) in which two amateurs, Mr. G. Temple and 
Mr.'Edward English, received the well-merited applause of the company, 
was excellently given. In a word, it was a highly interesting programme, 
and-the zeal of the performers seconded the conductor’s exertions. If 
kept up in this style, the ‘*‘ Harmonie Society’? may compete with any 
in the country. Mr. Hobson, an amateur (bass), is honorary secretary. 

LiveRPooL.—We lately stated that Mr. Paumier, formerly the manager 
of our theatre, had made his appearance in the Royal Amphitheatre, 
Liverpool, and had been most favourably received. ‘We are happy to 
learn that Mr. P. still continues to retain the good opinion of his Liver- 
pool friends, During the past week this distinguished performer ap- 
peared in several of his favourite characters, viz., in Hamlet, Macbeth, 
the Slranger, Claude Melnotte, &c., in.all of. which he acquitted himself 
to the entire satisfaction of crowded and most respectable audiences, 
and the Liverpoo} press also speaks in the most favourable terms of his 
acting, and thivks he will become a decided favourite with the lovers of 
theatricals in that town.—Cumberland Packet. 

LuantpLogs.—On Wednesday last, the 7th instant, the Lord Bishop of 
Bangor held his triennial visitation in the parish church of this town, 
upon which occasion 183 candidates, in the following numbers, from the 
several parishes of the deanery, received the solemn rite of confirmation, 
viz:—From Carno, 21; Trefeglwys, 15; Llanidloes, 72; Llandinam 25; 
Llangarig, 28; Llanwnog, 22; and Penstrowed, 0. After the names of 
the clergy were called over by the Bishop’s secretary, his lordship deliver- 
ed his charge, the purport of which appe:red in our last number. At 
seven:o’clock in the evening a choral performance was given, under the 
presidency of Mr. J. Hiles, of Shrewsbury, consisting of anthems, by 
Drs.,Hayes, Clarke, Whitfield, Woodward, Crotch, &c., together with 
selections from the works of Beethoven, Haydn, and Handel, which gave 
great satisfaction to the hearers, and were executed with taste and pre- 
cision, The Bishop, before his departure, encouraged this performance 
by a generous donation: the pieces sung at the afternoon service, which 
his lordship attended, being, ‘‘Out of the deep,” Mozart, arranged by 
Corfe; “‘ The heavens are telling,” and Handel’s “ Hallelujah” chorus. 
The repairs of the ancient fabric of this church having been recently 
completed, the whole appeared in excellent keeping. Mr. Hiles, upon 
this occasion, displayed to great advantage the powers and beauties of the 
new organ, which, having twenty-one draw stops, including pedal, great, 
and swell organs, is supposed to be the deepest toned, if not the largest, 
in the. principality —Lddown Journal, 

Waterrorp.—On Thursday morning and last evening, Mr. Condon’s 
Grand Concert took place. Mrs, Sunderland and Mr. Ryalls have become 
perfectly acquainted with the Waterford audience, and are already 
favourites,, Mr. Ryalls, in “I’m afloat,” was encored. Miss Condon 
presided. at, the piano well and tastefully. Mr. Condon sang “ The 
Battle.of Hohinlenden’” and ‘The Sea,” and was muchapplauded. We 
should haye stated that Mrs. Sunderland was particularly happy in “ Erin, 
my country,” and the ‘‘ Laughing Trio” wasa capital finale. The parting 
concert this evening, no doubt, will draw a large assembly. —Waterford 
Chronicle, 

Worcgstsr.-—The Concert given by The Worcester Harmonic Society 
last night;»at: the City and County Library, in Pierpoint-street, was at- 





tended by a numerous audience The evening’s programme was a rich 
one, presenting nearly the whole of Mandelssohn’s St. Paul, no light un- 
dertaking for a choral force composed almost exciusively of amateurs, and 
those principally belonging to the operative class; and much credit is 
due to them for coming out so irreproachably from the ordeal. The 
soprano solos were confided to young ladies chosen from among the 
general body of choralists, who did great credit to themselves, and to Mr. 
J. Rickhuss, who has bestowed much time and trouble in preparing the 
young debutantes for this, their first public appearance. The conductor 
divided the history into three epochs.—1. The Martydom of St. Stephen; 
2. The Conversion of St. Paul; and 3. The Mission to the Gentiles. The 
performance opened with the first movement of the overture, correctly 
interpreted by the band, over whom Mr. J. H. D’Egville presided as 
leader. This was followed by the chorus—“ Lord, thou alone art God,” 
and the Chorale—‘ To God on high.” In both these the choral band 
acquitted themselves most admirably, manifesting a ready obedience to 
every indication to the Conductor’s bdéton. Miss Millwater sang the solo 
—*‘And the many that believed” —in a very satisfactory manner. The 
duet of the two false witnesses was not so good, owing to a misutder- 
standing on the part of one of the yocalists. The chorus of Jews—‘‘ Now 
this man ceaseth not’”’—was broadly and effectively rendered. In the 
chorus—“‘Stone him to death,” both band and chorus appeared to enter 
throughly into the spirit of the composition, and exerted themselves 
most successively. The air—‘‘Jerusalem”—was intelligently sung by 
Miss Barnett. She has a sweet though not very powerful organ. Mr, 
Rickhuss sang the recitative—“ And they stoned him,” and the air— 
“‘ Lord, lay not this sin to their charge,”—tenderly vet impressively; and 
the chorus added to their laurels by their rendering of—‘ Happy and 
blest are they,” the obligato accompaniment of which was admirably sus- 
tained by the first violins, Messrs. D’Egville and Holmes. Mr. White- 
house gave the song—‘‘ Consume them all” with great energy; the duet 
also—'‘ Now we are ambassadors ”—which he sang with Mr. Rickhuss, 
was admirably given by both singers, and judiciously accompanied by the 
band. Upon Mr. Rickhuss devolved the greater share of the recitatives; 
and his solo—‘ Be thou faithfal unto death””—was an admirable piece of 
vocalism, and the obligato violoncello part was capitally played by Mr. 
Holloway, who was ably supported by Messrs. J. Hopkins, W.H. Hop- 
kins, Spray, and Boulcott. The Arioso—“ But the Lord is mindful”— 
was sung by Miss Williams, ‘‘ with good emphasis and due discretion.’? 
This young lady is gifted with a fine mezzo soprano voice. The musical 
knowledge she has acquired hitherto has been derived from the_ tuition 
of Mr. Rickhuss. The recitatives relating to St. Paul’s recovery of sight 
were entrusted to Miss Brass, who acquitted herself in a very satisfactory 
manner. We must not omit to mention the fervent manner in which 
Mr. Stoyle enunciated the air—‘‘O God, have mercy upon me.” We 
have only space now to mention in general terms of commendation the 
rendering of the choruses, especially the ‘‘O be gracious,” the flate 
obligato of which was charmingly played by Mr. Barnard, and to pay a 
just tribute of praise to the successful exertions of the band, the brass 
portion of which was supplied by the voluntary services of Mr. G. Fish 
and some of his colleagues. Altogether we may pronounce this to have 
been one of the best concerts which has been given in Worcester for a 
long period ; and a most gratifying feature in it is that it was got up and 
sustained solely by local talent. Mr. Done presided at the organ with 
his accustomed tact and judgment, and Mr. E. Rogers was the Conductor. 
The next concert, under the direction of Mr. Done, will consist of 
Handel’s oratorio of Saus.—Worcester Guardian. 

EpinsurGH.—The celebrated Jullien continues to attract fashionable 
and crowded audiences at the Music Hall. Three concerts have already 
taken place, attended with great success. The vocal part of these con- 
certs distinguishes this visit of Mons. Jullien from former ones, and adds 
much to the variety of the performances. Of Miss Birch’s singing, the 
lond applause and repeated encores prove best what we would say, 
Several distinguished and well-known names are among the list of per- 
formers—Keenig, Richardson, Baumann, Lazarus, Prospere, &c. The 
serpentcleide is a new and curious instrument, of a peculiar deep bass 
tone, and Mons. Prospere deserves much praise for his solo on it, which 
elicited great applause. The solos also by Messrs. Richardson, Baumann, 
Lazarus, and Herr Koenig were listened to with great interest. We 
advise all who can enjoy first-rate music to take advantage of Mons, 
Jullien’s short stay to pay him a visit.—Edinburgh Weekly Express. 

Dus.in.—Taglioni madeher first appearance this season on Thursday 
week in the Irish capital. The Theatre-Royal, though well attended, 
was by no means crowded. On Saturday, however, on her second 
appearance, the house was tremendous. His Excellency the Lord Lieu- 
tenant, Prince George of Cambridge, and nearly all the fashionables at 
present in Dublin, were present, La Gitana was the ballet, and in which 
Mademoiselles Taglioni and O’Bryan elicited the loudest plauiits. 
Taglioni, as usual, danced magnificently, and Miss O’Bryan,from whom 
nothing extraordinary was anticipated, quite enraptured the audience. 
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This lady’s dancing was really excellent, and we never heard more enthu- 
siastic encores than Miss O’ Bryan received in the celebrated Cracovienne, 
and a new Russian Mazourka. Miss O’Bryan reminds us forciby of 
Fanny Elssler in more respects than one. Her figure is tail and com- 
manding, and her countenance exceedingly intelligent and expressive. 
She is an admirable mime. She has produced quite a sensation here. 
Taglioni’s success was great. She is still the Queen-Regent of her art, 
though time insensibly seems to steal her steps away. “Mons. Silvain 
accompanies Taglioni and O’Bryan. The engagement extends to a few 
night only.—T. H. 





Sonnet. 
NO. V. 


ALTHovGH a spell upon my lips is cast, 
Forcing them from all utt’rance to refrain ; 
Although my eyes their language must restrain, 
And almost dread to look on thine at last ; 
Oh, think not that the one—one thought has past 
Which in my bosom its abode hath ta’en ; 
Silent, expressionless—a thing of pain, 
Still in its loneliness ’tis rooted fast. 
Be near me, love; thy voice | may not hear, 
I scarce may see the sunlight of thy cheek, 
But yet I have a sense when thou art nigh, 
And feel as ina magic atmosphere, 
Through which my thought with thine may plainly speak, 
Unaided by the tongue or glancing eye. 
N. D, 





Foretgn intelligence. 


Paris—Habeneck has resigned his post as chef d’orehestre 

at the opera. Mons. Girard of the Opera-Comique has been 
nominated to his place. Mario has found the music allotted 
to him in the Due Foscari not quite suited to his voice. He 
has, consequently, written to Verdi to permit him to have the 
music of his rode transposed. Signor Mario might very well 
have waived all scruples with the gran maestro, as it is more 
than probable that his original arrangement of the opera is 
not adhered to. One thing we can state for a_ positive 
certainty, viz :—that Bochsa instrumented the entire of the 
opera, J Due Foscari, befure it was produced at Milan. It 
is possible Mario did not know this. It is, nevertheless, an 
undoubted fact, and Verdi's reputation as a musician rose in 
the estimation of the Milanese cognoscenti, directly subsequent 
to the production of the Due Fuscari. Grisi, aided by 
Ronconi, has been singing with prodigious efiect in the 
Gemma di Vergy; and Persiani and Mario, the latter quite 
recovered from his late indisposition, have been enchanting 
the frequenters of the Theatre-Italien in the Lucia. It is 
likely that la Fidanzata Corsa will precede the Due Foscavi. 
Great preparations are being made for the production 
of Robert Lruce. It will be got up in the greatest pos- 
sible style of magnificence, It appears to us that Rossini 
treats the whole thing as a very capital joke. The 
expression in his letter to M. Leon Pillet, alluding to Mes- 
sieurs Niedermayer and Vaés, ‘‘ pour notre noble pasticci»,” 
vould hardly jead one to any other conclusion. We have our 
own idea that Robert Bruce will end in smoke. Meantime 
a new opera is expected from Auber. The libretto is written 
by Scribe. There is at least some truth in this. 
_ Bertin.—Pauline Garcia has made a most tremendous hit 
in the Sonnambula. Jenny Lind is completely thrown into 
the shade, if not altogether extinguished, Nothing could 
exceed the enthusiasm of the audience. It was quite an 
Italian furore. The journals are all highly eulogistic, In 
fact her success is unparalleled, 





HAtseellancous, 


Carxotta Grist.—The admirers of this exquisite danseuse 
will learn with pleasure that Mr. Lumley has engaged her for 
the three ensuing seasons. The lessee of Her Majesty's 
Theatre has by this step rendered his establishment im- 
pregnable in the ballet department. To compete with a force 
of which Taglioni, Grahn, Cerito, and Carlotta Grisi, are the 
principal stars, is utterly out of the question. 

Royat Acapemy or Music.—On Thursday evening the 
pupils of the above institution gave a Soirée Musicale to their 
friends and patrons. The Soirée was given in honor of the 
birth-day of the Rev. Frederick Hamilton, the highlv respected 
superintendant of the establishment, who for a number of 
years has exhibited his zeal and talent in advancing the 
interests of the Academy. The programme of the perform- 
ance, which we subjoin, will be found interesting and well 
selected ;— 

Pant I. 


QuanrtTreT—No. 76. Two Violins, Tenor, andVioloncello, — Hi 
Hill, Shickle, Thomson, aud H. Chipp . . *t aydn. 
Sonc—(MS.) “ The Fisherman,” Mr. Ww etherbee. . . H. Leslie 
Scrna—* Ocean, thou mighty monster.” Miss Stewart « Weber, 
SonaTta—Iu D, Pianoforte. Miss Kate Loder . . . Beethoven, 


QuaRTETTO—“ Ecco quel fiero istante.” Misses saunas and] (YH 
Stewart, Messrs. Herbert and Wetherbee 5 arf 


PART Il. 

QuaRTETY—No. 1. Two Violins, Timer: nod Viclognelie, Matewr Mosart 
Hill, Shickle, Thomson, and H. Chipp : 
we | 

suet 7 Home of pall Miss Ransford, (F lute Onli)! ative. 

TRIo—* Soave sia il vento.” Misses Stew art and Ransford,and 
Mr. Wetherbee Pputese a 

ArtaA—~ (Orpheus and Euridice. ) Miss Solomon . Haydn, 

Duetr—* Come be gay.’”” Misse$ Stewart and Ransford . Weber. 

Of the above performances’ we might select as worthy of men- 

tion, Miss Stewart’s Scena, and the duet by the Misses Stewart 

and Miss Ransford. The duet was excellently given, and 
unanimously enccred. Miss Stewart is a soprano of great 
promise. Miss Ransford is considerably improved since we 
last heard her. Miss Kate Loder played Beethoven's Sonata 
with much effect, and exhibited superior executive powers as 

a pianist. Mr. Leslie’s song is very clever, and was ably sung 

by Mr. Wetherbee. The quartets were capitally played, and 

Mr. Wells deserves much praise for his flute obligato in Kalli- 

woda’s song. ‘The concert went off with great spirit. 

Socrkvy or Britisn Musicians.—This society will shortly 
commence proccedings for the season. Six soirées of chamber 
mnsic are announced. The half-yearly general meeting for 
the election of new members and associates, and the transac- 
tion of other business, will shortly take place. ‘I'wo trials of 
vocal and instrumental music, with orchestral accompanimerts, 
have recently occurred at the Hanover-square Rooms, when 
works by Maefarren, Horsley, W. C. Macfarren, H. Wylde, 
Rosckstro, A. Mitchell, and other members of the society, 
were essaycd. 

Fire at Erarp’s——On Tuesday evening, between the 
hours of 7 and 8 o'clock, the inhabitants of Great Marl- 
boroughestreet, Oxford-street, and their vicinities, were greatly 
alarmed by the sudden outbreak of a fire upon the extensive 
buildings situate at Nos. 15 and 16, Marlborough-mews, 
belonging to Messrs Hrard and Co., harp and pianoforte 
manufacturers to Her Majesty, and extending through the 
mews to the front house, No. 18, Great Marlborough- street. 

he flames were first discovered by one of the workmen, 
issuing through the windows, both back and front, of that 
portion of the factory termed the bracing and veneering shop, 

This compartment being on the first- floor, and contiguous 


Mozart. 
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to several piles of timber, the most lively apprehensions were 
entertained for the safety of not merely the entire works, 
but also for the numerous buildings that surrounded them. 
No time was lost in forwarding information of the outbreak 
to the engine-station, and very speedily the Brigade-engines 
from King-str2et, Golden-square, and Wells-street, attended. 
There being plenty of water at hand, the two engines were 
instantly set to work, and other engines arrived in rapid 
succession. Owing to the indefatigable exertions of the 
firemen, the flames were subdued just as they were rolling up 
the staircase into the floor above. Both compartments 
contained a large number of instruments partially finished. 
Those in the bracing-shop are either consumed or rendered 
worthless by the action of the fire, and those in the floor 
above are considerably damaged by heat and smoke. The 
loss must be considerable; but had it not been for the timely 
discovery, and the prompt arrival of the engines, it is 
probable that the whole of the property would have been 
destroyed, We understand that the loss will fall upon the 
Westminster and Globe offices. The cause of the fire was 
not ascertained, when the workmen left a few minutes 
previously, everything appeared quite safe. The regular 
business of the firm, it is understood, will not be interrupted 
by the disaster.— Times. 

Ripon Mecuanics’ [Institution aAnp Literary Society.— 
During the last week the annual soirée and promenade con- 
certs were held at the Public Buildings, Ripon. The evenings 
were fixed for Tuesday, Thursday, and Friday, and with the 
exception of the first evening, were numerously and re- 
spectably attended. This year the committee of management 
very laudably avoided much expense in the decoration of the 
rooms, in order to afford a greater expenditure in musical 
talent, an accident occurring to the Ripon and Leeds coach 
(the Courier), the opening on the first evening was deferred 
about an hour. As soon as Mr. Hudson had arrived, Mr. 
Alfred Smith, one of the vice-presidents, was called to the 
chair, and after a short address introduced Mr. Hudson, 
secretary to the West-riding Union of Mechanics’ Institutes, 
to the company, who spoke at great length on the value and 
importance of Mechanics’ Institutes, and the advantages 
arising from connection with the union, and such annual 
meetings and entertainments as the present. He was followed 
by Mr. W. Williamson and other members of the Institute. 
The concerts were of a superior character. The principal 
vocalists were, Miss Wood, of the Nobilities Concerts, and 
Signor Giubilei, of the Italian Opera, and the principal in- 
strumental performers were M. Kohler, on the Saxe horn, 
Mr. Julian Adams, piano-forte, Mr. Tyler, clarionet, Mr. 
Anderson, flute, Mr, J. Sparrow, violin, assisted by the Tyler 
family, and other performers; the performance of Master 
Corrodus on the violin, a youth only ten years of age, de- 
lighted and astonished the audience. Mr. Julian Adams 
conducted the band, performed on the piano-forte, and, as 
usual, gained the warmest applause of the audience. During 
the interval of the performance of the first evening he was 
presented with a handsome silver snuff-box, bearing an 
inscription to the following purport :—*‘ Presented at the 
annual soirée of the Ripon Mechanics’ Institute and Literary 
Society, Oct. 6, 1846, to M. Julian Adams, in admiration of 
his great musical talent, and as a small acknowledgment for 
the important services rendered in conducting the concert of 
this society during three successive years.” The proceedings 
throughout the whole week afforded the highest degree of 
Satisfaction, which, it is hoped, will be the means of a more 
general support to this excellent institution, 





MENDELSSOHN will visit England again in April. David 
will also come to take part in the performance of the 
“‘ Beethoven Quartet Society.” 

Mapame Dutcxken is at Leipsic. She will play at the 
first Gewandhaus concert, and then return to England. 

Mr. Hut, principal tenor of the “ Beethoven Quartet 
Society ” has returned to town from a tour in Wales. 

FrRAScHINI.—We understand this celebrated tenor, from 
the San Carlos at Naples, is engaged by Mr. Lumley for the 
ensuing campaign. Report speaks in the most extravagant 
terms of Fraschini’s vocal powers, 

Tue Misses A. anp M. Wittrams, also Mr. Allen were 
announced to sing at Manchester on Thursday evening, in 
Mendelssohn’s “* Midsummer Night’s Dream,” &c., &c. Leader 
of the band, Mr. C. A. Seymour. 

Mr. Branam.—It is rumoured in musical circles that Mr. 
Braham will take his farewell of professional life during the 
ensuing summer, first making a final tour of the provinces, 
which will, of course, be immensely productive; as no one 
with a spark of feeling would omit the opportunity of hearing, 
for the last time, a man who has been the astonishment of 
three successive generations, and who is as unapproachable in 
his art now as he was sixty years ago. The death of his 
daughter’s husband, the Earl of Waldegrave, without issue, 
renders it no longer necessary that he should pursue 
his labours, so far as the welfare of his family is con- 
cerned, as the Countess is enabledto provide for them; for, 
although the Earl was by no means rich, as was apparent from 
the sale of Strawberry-hill, her jointure is considerable, and 
so is the property derived from her former husband, his lord- 
ship’s half-brother, John James Waldegrave, Esq.—Liverpool 
Times. 

MeEnDELssoHN.—The warrant issued, on political grounds, 
for the arrest of the advocate Dr. Mendelssohn, gave rise to 
a curious mistake. At Herbesthal, a little Prussian town 
near the Belgic frontier, the gendarmerie arrested the 
advocate’s cousin-german, the celebrated composer, Felix 
Mendelssohn Bartholdy, who was returning from Helgium by 
the railway, and who is also a doctor, but in music, while his 
kinsman is a doctor of laws. The artist vainly showed his 
passport, which was perfectly regular, and mentioned his 
office of director-general of religious music in Prussia; the 
officers found the description in the passport very similar to 
that of the person they were to apprehend, and imagined that 
the passport had been got by some ruse, to allude the vigi- 
lance of the authorities. Dr. Mendelssohn Bartholdy was 
conveyed to prison, and was not released till the following 
evening, after he had obtained the attendance, from Cologne, 
of two respectable witnesses to his identity. 

Map. D’Eicutnat, the fashionable professor of the harp, 
has returned to England, and intends residing in the metropolis 
during the winter and the ensuing season. 

Draconett1.—Messrs. Coventry & Hollier, of Dean-street, 
have favored us with a spirited and finely-executed likeness of 
the above popular artist. The picture is lithographed by Fair- 
land from a painting by Charles Doane. The resemblance is 
striking, and as a work of art the picture is deserving of much 
praise. None of the friends of the bye-gone Signor should be 
without this speaking likeness. 

Macreapy.—The eminent tragedian is gaining the most 
unprecedented applause nightly at the Surrey. He has per- 
formed there twice during the present week. This evening 
he appears at the Literary Institution, Marylebone, in an 
entirely new character. He doffs the sock and buskin, and pre- 





sents himself before his audience as none other than William 
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Charles Macready. The great tragedian will, for the first time, 
believe, deliver a public lecture. He has chosen “ Macbeth” 
as the subject of his dramatic homily. 

Mr. Frepvericx Bowen Jewson, the pianist, is engaged in 
the composition of an Opera Seria, which will no doubt prove 
worthy of his known ability. The subjectis “Amy Robsart’s 
unfortunate fate,” and abounds in effective dramatic points. 
Mr. Jewson is a professor at the Royal Academy, and 
a pianist of acknowledged talent. We trust his opera 
will attract the attention of some of our theatrical managers 
now that the star of the British composers is in the ascendent. 

A new Oratorio, by Charles Horn, was privately tried 
over on Tuesday evening at Reid’s music warehouse, in Baker- 
street. It is called The Prophecy of David. The solos were 
sung by Mr. Horn, Mr. Rafter, and Mr. Wetherbee, aided by 
a chorus, which consisted of Mr. Horn’s pupils and some 
amateur friends of the composer, who presided at the piano- 
forte. 

Tue Last Crusape.—A MS. Opera under this title, the 
composition of Mr. Alexander Mitchell, one of the pupils of 
Mr. Macfarren, was tried on Monday week at the Hanover 
Square Rooms, before an audience of three hundred persons. 
The band and chorus amounted to about one hundred. Mr. 
Allen, Mr. A. Newton, Mr. Bodda, Mr. Burdini, and other 
vocalists supported the solos. The libretto was read aloud, 
and the pieces played or sung in the order in which they occur 
in the book. The private nature of the performance will not 
allow of us expressing more than a general opinion in favor of 
the music, which exhibits talent in more than one respect. 

“Queen Mary’s Bower,” and “Spring Gardens’ at the 
Haymarket, is nightly increasing in attraction. The Duchess 
of Cambridge and Princess of Hesse visited the theatre last 
week, where, in addition to the above new popular pieces, 
they expressly desired the performance of “‘ Used Up,” by 
Mr. Webster. 

Witson’s Scorrisn ENTERTAINMENTS.—During the past 
week, Wilson has been giving his entertainments in Shrews- 
bury, Wellington, Bridgnorth, Madeley, and Manchester, and 
at each place received a hearty welcome from a crowded room. 
He is now in Dublin, and the Freeman’s Journal thus writes 
of his first appearance in that city :— 

“ Music Hatt.—On Monday evening the lovers of ballad music had a 
rich treat in the performance of Mr. Wilson, the celebrated Scottish vo- 
calist. A highly respectable audience evinced by hearty plaudits their 
approbation of his decidedly original style of editing the ballad poetry of 
Scotland. ‘‘The performances were selected from the older and less 
known of the Scottish ballads. We almost felt it treason to our national 
poetry to be beguiled (as we were) into the well-deserved admiration of 
which Wilson’s reading and truly delightful singing of the old Scottish 
ballads betrayed us. Whether in point of sentiment and deep feeling, or 
in perhaps the not less attractive role of humourous musical anecdotes, 
Wilson, as far as Scottish ballad poetry is concerned, is evidently without 
a rival. Then as to the accessory (a rather important one) of a rich voice, 
which combines a falsetto of great delicacy with great power ; it is admit- 
ted that Mr. Wilson excels many who even aspire to the higher walks of 
musical excellence.” 

Mr. Land continues to afford his able assistance to Mr. 
Wilson. He is a most excellent pianist, and his aid in ballad 
music is invaluable to the vocalist. 


M, Junx1en commences proceedings at Covent Garden 
on Friday next. 





Co Correspondents, 


Mr. Seconp.—His letter has been forwarded ; the Editor was not in’ town 
when it reached us, and we were not aware that any answer was demanded, 
as the letter contained no questions, 








Advertisements. 
CONCERTS AND LECTURES 
BRISTOL. 


ROYAL ALBERT ROOMS: 


COLLEGE GREEN, BRISTOL. 

The above ELEGANT ROOMS, situate in the most fashionable spot betwe 
Bristol and Clifton, are TO LET for Concerts, Lectures, Exhibitions, &c. 

The principal Room, from its great height, is admirably adapted for music, and 
is, perhaps, the best Room in England for the Exhibition of Works of Art, receiv- 
ing its light from the roof, which is equally diffused, 4 

Popular Lecturers will find this worth their attention, as the terms will be to 


their advantage. } 
A Line, addressed to the Proprietors, will be attended to. 


Bureati Central Des Artistes, 


229, Regent Street, corner of Hanover Street, 
(AU PREMIER) 


WESSEL AND CO.’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS FOR PIANOFORTE, 



































Heller, (Stephcn) Serenade in C Sharp, Minor...... epeaaebe ohece Op. 56 3 0 
Scherzo Fantastique, in E Minor ... 6 0 
Hunten, Fantasie sur “‘ Les MOUSQUETAIRES DE LA 3.6 
 POrl ise,” Valse, brillante in A Flat .,...........seee00s 0 
Rosellen, Fantaisie sur “ J.zs MoUSQUETAIRES DE LA REINE”....Op. 5° 0 
Wylde, (Henry) Sonata, dedicated to Ci1pRIANI PorTER .,........Op, 1 76 
———Rhapsody......... » om Re hese ® « veh oom de} eveo ce .--Op.2 3.0 
VIOLIN AND PIANO. 
Reissiger, (C. G.) “ Souvenirs de Dresde,” 4 Morceaux Caracterisques, 
Op. 184:— 
No. 1. Andante doloroso and Siprice Burlesque..........-. 4 °6 
No. 2. Andante Grazioso and Théme a la Mazurek ,......... 4 0 
No, 3. La Réve du Premiers Amour.............0+0++ soepee 20 
No. 4. Presentiment du Printemps ............seseeeeeeees 2 6 
Vieuxtemps, “ HomMaGE a PaGANin1,” Fantaisie sur des thémes da 
célebre Maestro... .ceeece ee ceees Cedcocccoeves Op.9 5 0 
—— Ind Concert0...... reeseees Spcentre.s éeipewrsatle +eeeeOp, 8 9 0 
FLUTE AND PIANO. 
New Duets Concertante, by British Authors :— 

Horsley, (Chas.) No. 1.—Sonatain C .............66 eevcsees ---Op.11 12 0 
Westrop, (Hen.) No. 2.—Sonatain F ........... Se ccccccces seeeeOp.6 9 0 
QUINTETT. 

Spohr, (L,) Second Original Quintett for Piano, 2 Violins, Tenor and 
WIGIONCEID, TE Woe 0 no rene vocccccctpersenncncabossays Op. 130 15 0 
IN THE PRESS. 
Sloper, (Lindsay,)Six Songs, No. 1 to 6..........+5 dane (geste +..Op 8 
Golimick, (A ) 3 German Songs .......... cece vececccecses ereeeeeeece 
Hartung, (H.) The Royal Polka, for Piano ..............see0 erccegcee Sp 
———— “ Usborne House Quadrilles,”’ as Duets ....... cevcccece # O 


WESSEL AND CO.,, 
929, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 


WHITTINGTON CLUB AND METROPOLITAN 
ATHENAUM, 


‘Combining all the comforts and convenience of a Club, with the advantages of a 
Literary and Scientific Inatitution.—Annual Subscription, Gentlemen, One 
Guinea; Ladies, Half a Guinea; Entrance Fee (for Gentlemen only,) at present, 
Half aguinea. The names and entrance fees of persons desirous of becoming 
members will now be received be any member of the Committee, or between the 
hours of ten and five by any of the following gentlemen, from whom Prospectuses 
can also be cbtained—Kdward Moxhay, Esq., Treasurer pro. tem., Hall of Com- 
merce, Threadneedle Street; Robert Bellin, Esq , 69, Cornhill; Mr. Laidman, 
119, Chancery Lane; Messrs. Miller and Jones, 158, Oxford Street; William 
Eykelbosch, Esq , 3, Moore Place, Rensingce Road; and between ten in the 
morning and eight in the evening, at the Temporary Ofiice of the Club, 53, west 
oon. oe a . oy 

‘the ST GENERAL MEETING of Members will take place on THURS- 
DAY, the 29th Instant, at Seven o’clock in the Evening, at the 
COMMERCE, Threadneedle Street. - — 


October 16th, 1846. 





By order of the Committee, 
C. PAGET, Hon. Sec. 


SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY, 


On WepNeEspAy, November 4th, 1846, will be performed, A SELECTION of 
SACRED MUSIC, from the Works of H.R. hg os "ALBERT, HANDEL, 
Mozart, Leo, HUMMEL, &c.; with Sponk’s Oratorio, The Last Judgment. 

‘This being the commencement of a new Season, a favorable opportunity offers 
for persons desirous of becoming subscribers, who are requested to a ply at 
Exeter Hall, on ‘luesday Evening next, from eight till ten o’clock ( the 
Rehearsal) or to Mr. Bowley, 53, Charing Cross, 

The Subscription is One Guinea, or for Reserved Seats in the Gallery or Area, 
Two Guineas per annum, During the past year the number of Snbscription Con. 
certs was Eleven, THOMAS BREWER, Hon. Sec, 
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THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN. 
M. JULLIEN’S 


ANNUAL SERIES OF CONCERTS. 


POR ONE MONTH ONLY, 


M. JULLIEN has the honor to state that his Annual Series of Concerts will 
commence on 


PRIDAY NEXT, OCTOBER S3Oth, 1846, 


and be continued for ONE MONTH ONLY. 

M. JuLuien has great regret in announcing that he is imperatively called upon 
to terminate this Series of Concerts at a period so unusually early, but the new 
Proprietors of the Theatre having stipulated for possession of the. Premises on 
Tuesday, Dec. 1st, in order to commence the demolition arid rebuilding of the in- 
terror for their grand Italian Opera, M. JULLIEN has no alternative. The last 
Concert will, therefore, most positively take place on 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 28ru. 

Notwithstanding, however, the shortness of the Season, M. JuLLIEN has 
determined to present to his patrons every possible attraction, and has made such 
arrangements as will afford Four Weeks of Unrivalled Musical Entertain- 
ment. During the recess he has composed a new Grand Descriptive Military 
Quadrille, to be entitled 

“THE BRITISH ARMY QUADRILLE,” 
and intended as a companion to ‘‘ The British Navy,” which was, last winter, 
honored with such distinguished approbation. : 

In order to render complete the Grand and Novel Effects introduced in this 
Piece of Music, M. JuLLien has (by the kind condescension of the Military 
Authorities) succeeded in engaging (entirely in addition to his own complete and 
numerous orchestra,) 

FOUR DISTINCT MILITARY BANDS, 


viz. 

The Band of HER MAJESTY’S 2nd LIFE GUARDS, under the direction of 
Mr. WAETZIG, (by the kind permission of COLONEL WILLIAMS;) 
The Band of HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL HORSE GUARDS, BLUR, under the 
direction of Mr. TUTTON, (by the kind permission of COLONEL SMITH;) 
The Band of HER MAJESTY’S GRENADIER GUARDS, under the direction 
ot Mr. SCHOTT, (by the kind permission of COLUNEL HOME;) and 
‘The Band of HER MAJESTY’S COLDSTREAM GUARDS, under the direction 
of Mr. GODFREY, (by the kind permission of COLONEL SHAWE.) 

These Four Grand Military Bands will, duing the progress of the Quadrille, be 

M 


combined with the Concert Orchestra, and form a Musical Ensemble, at once 
novel and extraordinary. 


The whole conducted by M. JULLIEN. 
The immensely increased expense incurred by the above ar ents is evident. 
Prices of Admission will, however, remain as formerly; M. JULLIEN 


(having considerably enlarged the space allotted to the Promenade,) intending to 
trast for his remuneration to an increased number of Visitors, rather than to an 
augmentation in the prices of admission. 
Prices of Admission. 
Dress Crrciz, oe - ee * . 2s. 6d. 
PROMENADE AND BOoXxEs, .. es a ee —— - 
Private Boxes, .. 10s. 6d. #1. 18. and #1. lls. 6d. 


N.B. The New Quadrille will be performed on the opening night. 





Places and Private Boxes may be secured on application to Mr. O’REILLY, at 
the Box Office of the Theatre ; Mr. MITCHELL, Old Bond Street; Mr. SAMS, 
St. James’s Street; and at M. JULLIEN and Co.’s Musical Establishment, 


214, Regent Street. 
Fall Particulars will be shortly announced. 


“STAR OF THE LOVER!” 


NEW SONG. 
Music by Clement White, Words by E. H. O’Brien. Price 2s. 
FIRST VERSE, 
Star of the lover! ah, gently arise, 
Shed thy bright splendour o’er valley and lea, 
wey | is fading, the golden gemm’d skies 
Are cheerless and loveless ’till lighted by thee ; 
Thine is the hour to mem’ry dear, 
Star of the lover fair Hesper appear! 


‘OUR DUTY WE’VE DONE TO THE LAST,”’ 


NEW SONG. 


Music by Wellington Guernsey, Words by J.W. Lake. Price 2s. 
FIRST VERSE. 
Oh, there’s nothing this world can bestow 
Which sheds such a balm on the breast, 
As to feel in each station below 
We hiave acted our parts for the best; 
When we turn o’er each leaf of life’s page, 
Which recounts all our deeds of the past, 
’Tis sweet to reflect in old age, 
That our duty we’ve done to the last! 
London: Published by H. WHITE, 350, Oxford-street, and sent post free 
t any part of the Country, on receipt of Post-office order. 











Now Ready, 12mo. cloth, gilt, lettered, price 3s. 
MUSINGS OF A MUSICIAN: 


A Series of Popular Sketches, Illustrative of Musical Matters and 
Musical People. 


By HENRY Cc. LUNN, 
ASSOCIATE OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSC. 
“This is a very agreeable book, and only requires to be known to be popular. 
* * * We predict for the author a distinguished place amongst the writers for the 
many.’’—Douglas Jerrold’s Magazine. ; es 
“Mr. Lunn feels as well as understands his art; his — are at once 
recognized as being in accordance with nature and reason. dom within the 
same number of pages have we lighted upon so many truths.”—Critic. 
London : SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & Co., Stationers’ Hall Court. 


NEW MUSICAL PERIODICAL. 


Publishing Weekly, price 6d., printed from Engraved Plates, on Paper of 
the usual Music size, 

THE MUSIC BOOK, a Weekly Periodical of ORIGINAL MUSIC by the 
most Eminent ComMPoseRs; — a Mrs a Beckett, ie, Benedict, 
J. L. Hatton, Alex. Lee, E. Loder, T. G. Reed, Frank Romer, J. H. Tully, 
V. Wallace. &c. &c. 

No. I, containing “ SING, MAIDEN SING,” the Words by Barry Cornwall, 
the Music by Balfe. 

No. Il, “THE FALSE FRIEND,” Music by Wallace, Words by T. Hood. 
one m. “A SONG FOR THE SEASONS,” Music by Tully, Words by Barry 

rmwall. 

No. IV, “MY HOME MUST BE WHERE’ER THOU ART,” Words by 
Mark Lemon, Music by Mrs. G. A. a Beckett. 

London: Published at the Office of the Music Book, St. Bride’s Avenue, Fleet 
Street, and sold by all Booksellers and Newsmen; of whom, and at the Office 
Pros may be had. 








COLLECTION OF MUSIC, 
VALUABLE VIOLINS, 


THE PROPERTY OF MR. FRANCOIS CRAMER, 
VARIOUS OTHER MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, &c. 


MESSRS. PUTTICK AND SIMPSON, 

(Auctioneers of Music and Literary Property  Faerally,) beg to announce the fol- 
lowing SALES by AUCTION of Music and Musical Instruments during the 
month of Noveraber, viz. : 

The very select Library of a Professional Gentleman; consisting of Sacred 
Music, Cathedral Services, Organ Music, Dr. Arnold’s Edition of Handel’s 
Works, complete, &c. : 

The choice Musical Library of a Professional Gentleman; consisting of Instra- 
— } as by all the standard authors, Piano-forte, and Miscellaneous 

usic, &c. 

The valuable and final portion of the collection of Instruments of that cele- 
brated violinist, Mr. Francois Cramer, comprising undoubted Png by 
Cremona and other celebrated makers; to which is added, valuable 
Instruments, Violins, Violoncellps, Piano-fortes, &c. 

Messrs. P. and S. will forward Catalogues of their (or any other) Sales of 
Music to Members of Choirs and Orchestras, Organists, and to Amateurs, on 
being favoured with their addresses for that purpose. They would also call atten- 
tion to their mode of disposing of Music and Instruments, as being the best 


means of obtaining their full value, with the least expense and troubie. 


FOR COUGHS, COLDS, IRRITATION OF THE THROAT, HOARSENESS’ 
&c. 








PECTORAL EMULSION, 


Prepared strictly according to the formula of a distinguished Physician in Paris. 
This preparation having enjoyed great celebrity for many years on theConti 

as well as undergoing a trial for some time in private practice in this country, is 
now introduced to the public as the most agreeable, efficacious, and ly cure 
for the above affections, ip oct be most obstinate Coughs in a few hours. To 
Singers, Professors, and Public Speakers it will be found invaluable. 


PREPARED ONLY BY 


TURNER AND SPRATT, 


English and Foreign Chymists, 7, TICHBORNE STREET, pce oneng in Bottles 
at 1s. 1}d. and 2s. 9d. each.--Importers of French Jujubes and Syrups, 


MEDICAL GALVANISM. 


HORNE, THORNTHWAITE, & WOOD, Successors to E. PALMER, 123, New- 
te-street, in submitting their improved ELECTRO-GALVANIC MACHINES, 
Bee to state that they have availed themselves of the discoveries of De la Ri 
Faraday, Smee, and others, by which they are enabled to construct a coil with 
the required intensity and quantity of electricity tor medical use, effect- 
ing both a saving of expense and trouble to the invalid, and placing in his hands 
an effective, powerful, and simple instrument, that may be excited at a minute’s 
notice, and without trouble.—Price, £3. 3s.; £3. 10s.; and #5. 5s. 
PHILOSOPHICAL APPARATUS.—Every descriptiou of Apparatus connected 
with Chemistry, Hydraulics, Hydrostatics, Pneumatics, Frictional and Voltaic 





Electricity, Electro-Magnetism, Electro-Metall: > (including the Dis- 
solving Views, Photography, &c-) manufactured an by Horne, Thornthwaite, 
and Wood, Successors to Ed 


ward Pxlmer, 123, Newgate Street, London, 
Foi orders, enclosing a remittance or order for payment in 
promptly attended to. 
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sstefpomiowtna | 
OPERAS, BALLETS, SPECTACLES, &c. 
san piel 
W. S. JOHNSON, 
GENERAL PRINTER AND PUBLISHER, 
“NASSAU STEAM PRESS,” 60, ST. MARTINS LANE, CHARING CROSS. 





eS The whole of the following Operas, Comedies, Parces, Spectacles, & Ballets, are Published at the “‘ Nassau Steam Press.” 


ACTING NATIONAL 


WEBSTER’S 





RANA, 


UNDER THE AUSPICES OF THE DRAMATIC AUTHORS’ SOCIETY. 
Comprising every successful new Pjay, Farce, Melo-Drama, &c. produced at 


the London Theatres, correctl 


With a Portrait of J. R. PLANCHE, F.S.A.,, price 


1, The Two Figaros. 

2 The Country Squire. 
3. The Queer Subject. 

4, The Sentinel 

5, The Modern Orpheus, 


printed f om t 
Vol. I. 


6. A Peculiar Position, 
7. Walter Tyrrell, 

8. The Tiger at Large, ° 
9. The Bridal, 1s, 


Vol, II. 


he Prompter's Copy. 


7s. in cloth, contains:~ 
10 My Young Wife and wy Old 
Umbrella. 
11, The Middle Temple. 
| 12, Riquet with the Tult, 


With a Portrait of TYRONE POWER, Esq., price 7s. cloth, contains:— 


13, A Quarter to Nine, 
14, Blanche of Jersey. 
15, The Bottle Imp, 
16, Court Favour, 
‘17. The Spittire, 


18. Rory O'More, 
19. Advice Gratis. 
20, ‘The Original. 
21. Barbers of Bassora, 


Vol. III. 


With a Portrait of CHARLES MATHEWS, Eszq., 


26. Puss in Boots. 

27. The Ringdoves. 

23. The Black Domino, 
29. Our Mary Anne, 
30. Shocking Events. , 





31. The Culprit. 

32. Confounded Foreigners. 

33. The Dancing Barber. 

34, All fur Love; or the Lost 
Pleiad, 


Vol, IV. 


22. Why did You Die. 
23. Valsha. 

24, Bengal Tiger, 

25, St. Patrick’s Eve, 


price 7s. cloth, contains :— 
35. The Spitalfields Weaver. 

36, The Rifle Brigade. 

37. Angeline, 

38, Truth, 





With a Portrait of T: HAYNES BAYLEY, Eszq., price 7s. cloth, contains :— 


39. You Can't Marry Your 
Grandmother, 

40, Spring Lock, 

41, The Valet de Sham. 

42, Groves of Biarney, Is. 


With a Portrait of J. B. 


51, White Horse of the l’eppers 
52. Gemini. 

53, The Artist's Wife. 

54, A Lesson for Ladies. 





55. The Devil’s Opera, 


43. A Hasty Conclusion 

44. The Meltonians, ‘ 

45. Weak Poiuts. 

46, Naval Engagements. 

47. British Legion, 
Vol. V. 


BUCKSTONE, Esq., p1 
56. Tom Noddy’s Sceret, 
57. Forty and Fifty, 

58. Sons and Systems, 
59. Printer’s Devil, 


Vol. VI. 


48. The Irish Lion 
49. Lying in Ordinary, 


50, Une Hour; or the Carnival 
| Ball, 


rice 7s. cloth, contains :— 
60. Ask no (Questions, 

61. ** Bat However—” 

62. Nicholas Nickleby, 

63, Married Life, 


‘With a Portrait of B. WEBSTER, Esgq., price 7s. cloth, contains :— 


69. Grace Darling. 

70. The Court of Old Fritz, 
71, Jane Lomax, 

72. ** Queen's Horse,” 


Vol. VII. 





73. Burlington Arcade, 
74. His First Champagne 
75, Izaak Walton, 

76, Swiss Swains, 


With a Portrait of BAYLE BERNARD, Esq, price 7s. cloth, contains:— 


77. Sayings and Doings. 

73. Dr. Dilworth. 

79, The Happy Man. 

80, School fur Scandal, 1s, | 


81, Single Life, Is, 
82, The Village Doctor, 
83. The Hall Porter. | 


Vol. VIII. 


84, King O'Neil, 
85, Jack Sheppard Is, 
86. His Last Legs, 


With a Portrait of J.S. KNOWLES, Esq,, price 7s. cloth, contains :— 


87. The Dream at Sea, Is. 
83. H, B. 
89. Victorine Is, 


94, The Fortunes cf Smike. | 
95. Hobbs Dobbs and Stubbs, 
96. The Irish Attorney. 

D7. How tu Pay the Kent, 


105, Alma Mater, Is. 
106. Grandfather Whitehead, 
107, Curiosities of Literature, 
108, The Last Day, 


115; The Chimes, Is. 
116, The Green Bushes; ora 
Hundred Years Ago, is. | 


125, Lionessof the North, Is. 


91. The Wreck Ashore 1s, 
92, Isabelle, 1s, 


Vol. IX. 
98, The Place Hunter, | 


90. Henriette the Forsaken 1s, | 


99. The Greek Boy. 
100." Boarding School 1s, 
101, The Woman Hater, 
Vol, X. 
109, Who's Your Friend? * | 
110, Caught ina Trap Is, 
Ill. The Thimble Rig. | 


Vol. XI, 


117. The Mother and Child are | 


118, The Sheriff of the County, 
119. St. George & the Dragon, 
Vol. XII. 


Doing Well, | 12 


to Camberwell 


124, Cricket on the Hearth, 1s. | 128, Did you ever send your Wife 
1 


126. Taming a Tartar, _ 
127. The Cabin Boy. , 


133. Wonderful Water Cure. 


» Beggar on Horseback 1s. | 


Vol. XIII, 


| 134. Fugenia Claircille ua | 


93 Brian Boroihme fs. 
(Written by 8. Knowles, Feq,) 


102 A Lover by Proxy. 
103, Peter and Paul, Is, 
104, Locomation, 


112, The Fox and the Goose, 1s, 
113. Cesar de Bazan, 
{l4. The Mysterious Stranger 


120. The Irish Dragoon,” 

+ Clarisse, 1s, 

122, Deeds of Dreadfal Notef} 
123, The Miseries of Human Life, 


130. Peter Wilkins 
131, Black Domino, 1s, 
132, Borough Politics, 


135, Jockey Club, * 


Also, in demy 8vo., QUID PRO QUO; OR, THE DAY OF DUPES, and 
’"OLD HEADS AND YOUNG HEARTS.—Price 2s. 6d. each, 





The whole of the following OPERAS: 


THE MAID OF ARTOIS, . .  Balfe. 


STRADELLA, Flotow. | THE CROWN JEWELS, . _ Auber. 
DON QUIXOTE, . Macfarren, | THE CRUSADERS, - Benedict. 
THE FAIRY OAK . . Fo'bes, | MARITANA . . - Wallace. 
THE ENCHANTRESS - Salfe,| GUILLAUME TELL « Rossini. 
DAUGHTER OF ST. MARK, Balfe. | GERALDINE . - Baife. 
THE SYREN . - Auber. | LA SONNAMBULA - Beltini. 
THE BOHEMIAN GIRL. Balfe. | SAPPHO . . + Paeini, 
BRIDES OF VENICK Benedict, | DON PASQUALE Donizetti. 
LUCIA DI LAMMER.- KEOLANTHE . . e. 
MOOR ° ° Donizetti. | BETTLY . . Donizetti, 
BRIDE OF LAMMER- CASTLE OF AYMON . . 
MOOR . Donizetti, | ROBERT THE DEVIL = Afeyerbeer. 





SONGS, DUETS, &zc. 
Price Gd, each. 


ACIS AND GALATEA, | THE FLOWER OF LUCERNE, 
KING ARTHUR, QUEEN OF THE THAMES, 


BALLETS & SPECTACLES. 
Price 6d. each. 
THE OFFSPRING OF FLOWERS. 


PAQUITA. 


IMELDA. 
THE ISLAND NYMPH. 


LA 'TARENTULE. 


THE DEViL TO PAY. THE DEVIL IN LOVE, 
LES DANAIDES, , GISELLE. 
THE PERI, LADY HENRIETTA; on, 


THE CORSATR. THE STATUTE FAIR. 
BEAUTY OF GHENT. ROBERT AND BERTRAND 


THE CRICKET ON THE HEARTH, Is. 
THE MARBLE. MAIDEN, ALADDIN: THE WONDER- 


OPEN SESAME; ox, A FUL LAMP; or, NEW 
NIGHT WITH THE LAMPS FOR OLD ONES, 


THE MAGIC MIRROR, 
TIMOUR THE TARTAR, 


FORTY THIEVES. 
VALENTINE AND ORSON, 
THE WONDERFUL LAMP WHITTINGTON & HIS CAT. 

IN A NEW LIGHT. CINDERELLA. 


THE PRINCESS WHO WAS CHANGED INTO A DEER, 1s. 





Where also may be had, the Whole of 


WEBSTER’S NATIONAL ACTING DRAMA, 


FROM NOS. 1 TO 140 INCLUSIVE, 
AND 
HORNE’S GUIDE CF MEDICAL GALVANISM, Price 1s. 
—000—= 


Any Copies of these Operas, Plays, &c. forwarded by post, the amount being 
sent in postage stamps. 





Frinted and Published, for the Proprietors, at the ‘Nassau Steam Press,” 
by WILLIAM Sprencer JOHNSON, 60, St. Martin’s Lane, in the parish of St. 
Martin’s in the Fields, in the County of Middlesex; where all communications 
for the Editor are to be addressed post paid. To be had of G. Purkess, Dean 
Street, Soho; Strange, Paternoster Row; Wiseheart, Dublin; and all Book- 
sellers.—Saturday, October 24th, 1846, 








